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St. Thomas, Capreolus, Cajetan and the 
Created Person 
by James B. Reichmann, S.J. 


HERE ARE perhaps few questions which have aroused the 

sustained interest of scholastic philosophers and theo- 

logians more than has the problem touching the ontological 
constitution of the created person. 

Writing four hundred years ago, Cajetan was able to account 
for seven distinct solutions to this problem excluding his own,* 
and, since his time, there has been little indication that the 
interest has abated. The human person still remains a topic 
from which lively and stimulating discussion derives, and it 
is a subject which even today does not seem to have lost much 
of its elusiveness. Proof of this is found in the fresh approaches 
to the problem of created person which have been made in recent 
years. 

It is not on this ground, however, that the present study of 
created person can be justified, for it attempts neither a fresh 
approach nor a novel solution to the problem in question. Its 
purpose is rather to re-examine some old solutions and, more 
immediately, to question the validity of a new interpretation of 
those old solutions as proposed by Fr. Thomas U. Mullaney, 
O. P. in the October, 1955 issue of this same Review. 

The declared purpose of Fr. Mullaney’s article was to show 
that two of the great commentators of St. Thomas, Capreolus 
and Cajetan, are in substantial agreement in their formulation 
of a solution to the ontological problem of human person or 
supposit, and that their position is in genuine accord with the 


1In Summa Theol., III, 4, 2. 
1« Since the distinction between supposit, hypostasis and person is one 
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teaching of St. Thomas. “ We shall simply undertake to show 
that there is no true disagreement between the two Thomists, 
that the tradition has one constant, coherent, and most satis- 
factory theory of created personality exposed by Capreolus and 
Cajetan in all his works.” ? 

Fr. Mullaney defines this position as follows: “In fine we 
can then describe created personality as the transcendental 
reference of an individual created rational substance to its con- 
natural existence.” Restating his position in another form he 
concludes that: ‘‘ The nature’s exigency for existence, its con- 
notation of existence: that is personality.” * 

That Capreolus and Cajetan use a different terminology, and 
that they perhaps appear to be formulating a different solution 
tq, the same problem, Fr. Mullaney readily grants, but his overall 
egnclusion is “. . . that the two theories are hardly in conflict. 
They are different aspects, different enunciations, of the same 
dvictrine.”’ * 

‘pin concluding his study of the problem of the created person, 
Mullaney makes this claim for his view: “ In the light of 
tt§s theory no true difficulty is encountered in trying to under- 
nd all that St. Thomas wrote on created personality.” ° This 
ory is, furthermore, Fr. Mullaney feels, “. . . essentially 
staple, understandable, coherent . . . is plagued by neither 
tlety nor complexity. Once exposed it is readily grasped and 
ecounts for all the elements in our problem.” ° 

‘r. Mullaney has indeed stated his position with admirable 
ew ‘ity; yet while his article constitutes a real contribution to 
thé, study of the problem of the created person, we would grant 


of ‘ ignity only, the terms will be used interchangeably through this article. 
“+ | persona super hypostasim non addit nisi determinatam naturam, 
scificet rationalem . . .” Summa Theol., III, 2, 3. 

*“ Created Personality: The Unity of Thomistic Tradition,” The New 
Sckolasticism, XXIX (1955) 398 ff. 

* Ibid. * Mullaney, art. cit., p. 399. 

* Ibid. * Ibid., p. 400. 
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reluctantly that Fr. Mullaney has accurately analysed the think- 
ing either of Capreolus or of St. Thomas on this profound 
question. 

It would appear, furthermore, that Cajetan himself provides 
us with some justification for disagreement in this matter when, 
in beginning his famous commentary on the person in the fourth 
question of the third part of the Swmuana, he states candidly: 
“Tn this article a very difficult question occurs, what does the 
created person or hypostasis add over and above the singular 
nature . . . what does Gabriel add above his own singular 
nature?” * He does not hesitate to assign a reason for this 
difficulty, “. . . simply speaking and in general the reason for 
this great doubt is the great diversity of opinion, and the 
obscurity of the problem itself.” * 

So aware is Cajetan of the difficulty of the problem he is 
facing that he even ventures this rather sobering opinion: “I 
feel, however, that even to this day man’s talents would not have 
been directed to explore the subtleties existing between the per- 
son and the individual nature, had not the revealed mysteries 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation invited him to do so.” ° 

The problem of the human person is a profound one, and it 
would ill become one seeking to plumb its depths to lose sight 
of this fact even for an instant. As a matter of fact it appears 
to us that the problem of the created person brings us to the 
center of metaphysics. The person or supposit alone is what is 
(in the strictest sense), for it alone is the focal point of the 
various lines of causality. All principles of being of whatever 
order are real only insofar as they participate in the being of 
the supposit. It seems, furthermore, that only a keen awareness 
of the reality which is supposit, and a deep insight into this 
reality, can provide us with the profound understanding of 


7™In Summa Theol., III, 4, 2, par. II. 
* Ibid. * Ibid., par. XI. 
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“ otherness ” so essential to the philosopher intent on explaining 
the totality of being without at the same time espousing pan- 
theism under one of its myriad forms. 

The problem of created supposit, as was remarked earlier, 
has long been a disputed one, and, because of its peculiar nature, 
it seems accurate to say that in the last analysis the various 
solutions proposed in its behalf flow from, as well as reflect, 
either a different metaphysics of being, or at least a somewhat 
different understanding of commonly accepted principles. 

The supposit is what the philosopher studies, and his under- 
standing of it in its ultimate causes inevitably involves him 
in a definite view of the structure of being. 

Thus the problem of supposit ought not, we think, to be 
considered as either an isolated instance of philosophical specu- 
lation or an interesting sideline for the dilettante who has tired 
of examining the more ‘ basic’ metaphysical problems.” 

Rather does the problem of supposit bring the philosopher 
directly to the center of being, plunging him deep into the hidden 
recesses of metaphysics, confronting him, it can be noted, with 
those very problems of being which are much being discussed 
today. That this problem does pertain to the metaphysical order 
whole and entire will be amply evidenced as we consider, through- 
out the ensuing pages, the reflexions relative to it made by St. 
Thomas and his commentators. 

Let us further preface the remarks which are to follow 
by observing that in this article it will not be possible to con- 
sider the positions taken on the problem of created supposit 

** Hence we are unable to share the view of Fr. Duggan who prefaced 
a fine study of the question of created person with the somewhat dis- 
appointing observation that: “ Although the controversy is about one of 
the finer points of metaphysics and has no great intrinsic importance, it 
is very useful as providing an opportunity of gaining familiarity with some 
important metaphysical concepts and of learning to assess the worth of 
arguments that tell for or against a given position.” Fr. G, Duggan, “The 


Teaching of St. Thomas Regarding the Formal Constitutive of Human 
Personality,” The New Scholasticism, XV (1941) 318. 
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which generally are not considered in accord with the teaching 
of St. Thomas. Hence we shall have to forego a consideration 
and analysis of the theories of personality of Scotus and Suarez, 
interesting as such a consideration might be. 

This reduces the number of theories remaining for our con- 
sideration to three, namely, those proposed by John of Naples, 
Capreolus and Cajetan.™” 

According to the theory proposed by John of Naples the 
supposit is simply the individuated nature. This theory differs 
from the position taken by Scotus in that the latter does not 
admit of a distinction between the essence and existence of a 
being which is real. Scotus maintains that the supposit is the 
individuated nature also to which is added the negation of 
communicability. 

In recent years two capable defenders of the theory of John 
of Naples have been Fr. Casper Friethoff, O. P., and Fr. George 
Duggan, S.M. Writing in this Review some years ago Fr. 
Duggan describes the opinion of John of Naples, O. P. (1330) 
as follows: 

It is the opinion of John of Naples that the individual nature is of 
itself incommunicable and a suppositum, so that no other principle is 


required to constitute the suppositum than that which causes the nature 
to be individuated.*”? 


According to this view the problem of supposit is one with 
the problem of individuality, or at least so it seems, for Fr. 
Duggan adds: “ Hence the principle which formally constitutes 


the suppositum, and in rational natures the person, is the prin- 


ciple of individuation.” * 


*»t No explicit mention will be made in the course of this study of the 
teaching of the prominent and respected commentator, John of St. Thomas, 
on the created person, since his position and that of Cajetan appear to 
differ not at all, and since Fr. Mullaney invokes the authority of the 
former to support the theory of Cajetan. 

Op. cit., p. 322. 

** Ibid., Fr. Duggan provides a list of prominent defenders of this theory 
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Owing to the fact that Fr. Mullaney has rather decisively 
refuted the theory of John of Naples, we shall not delay over 
it any longer. A study of the important passages of St. Thomas 
where this question of supposit is dealt with, will, we are con- 
fident, only serve to corroborate the justness of Fr. Mullaney’s 
criticism of this theory. 

Until the advent of Fr. Mullaney’s study of this problem it 
seemed that most Thomists were in agreement as to the position 
assumed by Capreolus. It was rather generally agreed that 
Capreolus had defended the theory more recently proposed and 
ascribed to him by Billot.” 

Fr. Maquart, for instance, whose views on the created person 
seem almost to coincide with those of Fr. Mullaney, appears 
to grant that Billot has accurately interpreted the teaching of 
this great commentator, for he lists Capreolus with those who 
support the theory proposed by Billet.* 

According to Billot the theory that has actually been defended 
by Capreolus places the substantial act of existence as intrinsic 
to the supposit so that suppositality is had de facto only when 
and precisely because there is a union between the individuated 
nature and its act of existence. As we remarked earlier, Fr. 
Mullaney is of the opinion that the position defended by Capreo- 
lus actually is the same as that later formulated by Cajetan. 
Whether this conclusion is fully justified is something we wish 
to consider in the course of this article. 

The third theory of created personality which we must con- 
sider is the one proposed by Cajetan. In his theory Cajetan 
places the formality of suppositality in a substantial mode which 


which includes St. Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent, Tiphanius, Thomassin, 
Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, Alexander of Hales, St. 
Albert the Great and Scotus. As he indicates, however, only those admitting 
of a real distinction between essence and existence can correctly be con- 
sidered to agree with John of Naples on the problem of created person. 

** Of. L. Billot, S.J., De Verbo Incarnato, p. 69. 

** Cf. Hlementa Philosophiae (Paris, 1937), III, 159 ff. 
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is considered as the ultimate term of the individuated nature. 
According to Cajetan the individuated nature without this term 
would not be a supposit. The act of existence is considered as 
extriusic to the supposit although it is clear that for Cajetan 
there could never be a supposit without its own act of existence. 
While the union between the individuated nature and the act 
of existence makes the supposit be, it is however, not that which 
properly speaking, makes it be a supposit. 

Cajetan expresses this complex thought succinctly when he 
says that the act of existence is included in the supposit not 
intrinsically but extrinsically.*° Some who accept Cajetan’s 
view in this matter consider that what he intends by substantial 
mode is actually the same reality as a transcendental relation. 
As we mentioned earlier this is the position defended by Fr. 
Mullaney.” 


The Position of Capreolus 


We are now prepared to commence the positive phase of our 
inquiry. By way of an elementary outline we can divide our 
inquiry into three main parts. In the first part we shall con- 
sider the teaching of Capreolus relating to the problem of created 
supposit, comparing it with the corresponding teaching of St. 
Thomas himself. Second, we shall consider Cajetan’s theory of 
created supposit, again comparing it with the teaching of St. 
Thomas. In the third part the view defended by Fr. Mullaney 


x0“. , . suppositum, ut sic, includit subsistere, (quod est esse per se), 
non intrinsece, sed quodammodo quasi ut proprium actum.., .” Summa 
Theol., I, 3, 3, par. VII; In the third part of the Summa he states: “, . . 
naturam personari est naturam terminari; et personare est terminare 
naturam .. .” 4, 2, par. X. 

** Cf. op. cit., p. 392; p. 398: “.. . in the substantial order, personality 
is a mode essentially in the thing measuring (essence) as Cajetan taught; 
but this mode is a transcendental relation because of the per se dependence 
on the form modified (existence) ...” Cf. also Maquart; Elementa Philo- 
sophiae, II, 2, p. 159, for a similar analysis. 
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that Cajetan’s substantial mode is actually a transcendental 
relation will be carefully considered. 

To begin with the first part of our inquiry, then, what pre- 
cisely is the theory put forward by Capreolus? Perhaps one of 
the most illuminating passages on this problem of created sup- 
posit found in the works of Capreolus is one to which Fr. 
Mullaney himself has referred. 

In this text Capreolus is answering an objection of Scotus 
which had concluded that “. . . the human person does not add 
anything positive to the individuated nature.” The argument 
employed is one ex inconvenientia, for Scotus reasons that were 
the human person to add something positive to the individuated 
nature, the divine omnipotence would be slighted, for here 
would be a created rational nature which would be unassum- 
able.” 

In his reply Capreolus states that the proposition that the 
created person adds something positive over and above the indi- 
viduated nature can be understood in four different ways: 


1. That which is added is intrinsic to the nature as a formal or 
material constitutive principle and is a part of it. (primo modo, 
quod illud additum sit intrinsecum naturae, tamquam principium 
formale vel materiale constitutivum naturae et pars ejus;) 

2. That it be either an absolute or relative accident following the 
nature (individuated) per se. (secundo modo, quod sit accidens 
absolutum vel relativum, per se consequens naturam; .. .) 

3. That it be either an absolute or relative accident which is per accidens 
joined to the nature. (tertio modo, quod sit accidens absolutum vel 
relativum per accidens contingens naturae; . . .) 

4. That it be the act of nature, not after the manner of a substantial 
or accidental form, but in the way in which the esse of actual exist- 
ence is said to be the act of the essence as that by which it (essence) 
exists and of the supposit as that which exists. (quarto modo, quod 


**Joannes Capreolus, O.P., Defensiones Theologiae Divi Thomas 
Aquinatis ed. Pabanet Réques (Paris, 1904) ; Im III Sent., d. 5, 3, 2, argu- 
menta Scoti contra secundam conclusionem, tomus V, p- 90, col. 1. 
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sit actus naturae, non per modum formae substantialis aut acci- 
dentalis, sed per modum quo esse actualis exsistentiae dicitur actus 
essentiae ut quo et suppositi ut quod existit.)** 


Capreolus then states how he understands the last alternative 
he has listed: 


Et isto modo videtur mihi quod Sanctus Thomas intellexit personali- 
tatem addere aliquid positivum supra naturam rationalem et individuum 
naturae rationalis, et non primis tribus modis; quia esse sic est de 
ratione suppositi, quod non est pars illius, nec intrat ejus essentiam, 
sed se habet per modum connotati, et importatur in obliquo, quasi 
dicatur suppositum esse idem quod individuum substantiae habens per 
se esse, Ita existimo sensisse Sanctum Thomam,** 


It is therefore, Capreolus’ explicit teaching that the human 
person does add something ‘ positive ’ to the individuated nature. 
What is this positive something? He answers this question 
explicitly also. It is the act of nature, and he clearly states that 
he considers this view to be that of St. Thomas. 

How exactly is the act of nature, existence, related to the 
individuated nature? Capreolus takes great pains to explain 
himself here. It is not a formal or a material principle of the 
nature. It is not an accident. It is not a part of the supposit, 
nor does it enter into its essence. Capreolus admits, however, , 
that there is a sense in which esse can be considered as pertaining 
to the ratio of the supposit (quia esse sic est de ratione sup- 
posite). 

Since esse is not a quiddative principle, it does not unite with 
essence to form a third something. Hence esse cannot properly 
be referred to as a part of the supposit, nor can it rightly be 
said to enter into the essence of supposit, for it is not an essential 
principle. This fact, however, does not prevent esse from adding 
something positive to the individuated nature, although this 


8 Op. cit., d. 5, 3, 3, ad 1 arg. Scoti, vol. V, p. 105, col. 1. 
14 Ibid. 
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positive something does not pertain to the order of essence. The 
supposit becomes for Capreolus not the essence ordered to exist- 
ence, but the being with existence. 

In commenting on this passage Fr. Mullaney makes much of 
the point that Capreolus refers to esse as something connoted 
in obliquo and hence that it does not belong to the supposit as 
supposit. Yet such an interpretation of Capreolus’ words has 
its difficulties. First, Capreolus has maintained that he feels 
that supposit adds something positive to the individuated nature, 
and then has systematically excluded every principle of being 
from this role, whether substantial or accidental, save the act 
of existence, esse. If he understands supposit as Fr. Mullaney 
does, then it seems strange that he makes no mention of ‘mode’ 
or of a transcendental relation as a positive something added to, 
so to speak, the individuated nature. Under this supposition, 
Capreolus would appear to have something of a weak case against 
Scotus. 

Actually Capreolus insists that the positive something differ- 
entiating the individuated nature from supposit is esse. Yet 
he is keenly aware of the delicacy of the thought he is trying 
to express and is careful to point out that he in no way imagines 
esse to exert some kind of formal causality as that term is 
ordinarily understood. Esse causes, not determinately but 
actually; its immediate effect is to give being to that which it 
actuates, not to impose limitation upon it. Yet esse can, if this 
be carefully understood, be likened to a form in that it com- 
municates something, namely being without qualification, to 
that which is actuated. 


Thus esse does not enter into the essence of the thing; it is 
not an accident; it is not, properly speaking, a part of anything, 
because its causality is neither one of determination nor limita- 
tion. Hsse belongs to the supposit, although it is not a part of it. 
The very notion of part is alien to the act of existence, for it is 
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not an essential principle. Relative to the nature it is connoted 
obliquely for it does not fuse with the nature to form supposit. 

This appears to us to be the thought Capreolus is expressing 
in the passage under consideration, particularly when he says: 
“ quia esse sic est de ratione suppositi, quod non est pars illius, 
nec intrat in ejus essentiam, sed se habet per modum connotati 
et importatur in obliquo, quasi dicatur suppositum esse idem 
quod individuum substantiae habens per se esse.” *° 

Seeking to correlate the teaching of Capreolus and Cajetan 
on this point, Fr. Mullaney reviews the position of Capreolus 
in this wise: “ The person is not an aggregate of nature plus 
existence; rather person is the individual substance as bespeak- 
ing ordination to the possession of existence. If existence were 
the intrinsic and formal constituent of the created person, that 
person would indeed be the very composite of nature and being 
which Capreolus denies.” *° Actually, such a conclusion is justi- 
fied only if existence is considered as a part of the essence or 
of the supposit. Capreolus’ point has been, we think, that esse 
belongs to supposit but is not a part of it, either formal or 
material, precisely because it is not an essential principle. 

In answering an objection raised by Aureolus a little further 
on, Capreolus returns to this initial and fundamental distinction. 
The objection had proposed a dilemma. Either esse does not 
belong to supposit, and in this case supposit is merely the indi- 
viduated nature, or it does belong to it, and hence supposit is a 
composite of nature and esse.’ If Capreolus accepts the first 
alternative, he agrees with Aureolus, whose position is funda- 
mentally that of Scotus. If he chooses the second, he violates his 
own premise by considering esse as capable of entering into 
compcsition with an essential principle to form a third thing. 

Capreolus’ answer evades the dilemma by offering a third 
alternative which is merely a repetition of his previous argument. 


16 Op. cit., vol. V, p. 105, col. 1. Op. cit., p. 389. 
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Nos enim non dicimus, quod natura in rebus materialibus sit suppositum, 
nec quod compositum ex natura et ex esse sit suppositum; sed quod 
aliquod medium est suppositum, scil. individuum naturae stans sub 
tali esse.*7 


Thus, for Capreolus the supposit is the individuated nature 
actually possessing existence. When he denies that the supposit ' 
is a composite of esse and nature, he means to deny the composite 
as the objector has understood it, viz., as a composite in the 
strict sense. It is difficult to see how from this passage Fr. 
Mullaney derives his definition of person. “. . . person is the 
individual substance as bespeaking ordination to the possession 
of existence.” This is, of course, the view taken by Cajetan, but 
Capreolus makes no mention of the nature as bespeaking ordina- 
tion to the possession of existence. He settles for nothing less 
than the individual nature actually existing (tndividuum 
naturae stans sub tali esse). 

Somewhat further on, Capreolus has occasion to re-emphasize 
this point. Since his restatement of the solution to the problem 
of supposit is so explicit, it will be worth while first to consider 
the exact wording of the objection he is answering. Aureolus 


continues to urge his point that the supposit is simply the 


individuated nature. This is his argument in full: 


Sextum est, quod natura substrata illa realitate haberet magis rationem 
suppositi quam constituitur ex natura et ex illa realitate [esse]. Sup- 
positum namque est quod primo et principaliter et mazime substat. 
Natura autem est hujusmodi, quoniam substat illi realitati (esse) cui 
tamen compositum ex utroque non substat cum sit pars ejus.'* 


This is a fine objection which cuts cleanly to the heart of the 
difficulty. “‘ The supposit is,” Aureolus says, “that which first 
underlies everything in the being. Now even though you insist 
on distinguishing,” he in effect argues, “ the individuated nature 


7 Op. cit., d. V. 3, 3 ad 4 arg. Aurelii, vol. V, p. 110, col. 1. 
1° Op cit., d. 5, 3, 2, ad 6 arg. Aurelii, vol. V, p. 91, col. 2. 
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from its act of existence, still that nature considered apart from 
the act of existence certainly partakes more perfectly of the ratio 
of supposit than does the composite of the individuated nature 
and the act of existence, for the nature underlies the very act 
of existence, while the composite cannot, since the act of exist- 
ence is, by your own supposition, included within it.” 

Hence Aureolus feels that whether the nature and existence 
are distinct or not, the problem of created supposit is resolved 
in the same way. Supposit is merely the individuated nature. 

Capreolus’ response is succinct, and, while it reiterates the 
point previously made, a new element is added. He now ez 
plicitly adds that from the union of the nature and esse no new 
third thing results. 


In angelis vero dicimus quod compositum non est aliquid tertium consti- 
tutum ex natura et esse sed natura stans sub esse.'® 


To Fr. Mullaney these words indicate that for Capreolus 
the supposit does not consist in a union of esse and nature, for 
“If existence were the intrinsic and formal constituent of the 
created person, that person would indeed be the very composite 
of nature and being which Capreolus denies.”’ *° 

Capreolus carefully explains the meaning he attaches to the 
words he has just used: “ compositum non est aliquid tertium 
” Capreolus’ point is not at all 
that nature and esse do not unite to constitute the supposit, but 


constitutum ex natura et esse. 


rather that that which results from his union is not a composite 


in the strict sense since no ‘third thing’ results. Here are 
Capreolus’ exact words: “ Ex esse enim et essentia nullum vere 
unum tertiwm resultat.” 
What Capreolus ts saying, then, is that esse does belong to 
the supposit, but not in such a way that it is an essential con- 
1° Ibid., ad 6 arg. Aurelii, p. 110. 


2° Op. cit., p. 389. 
*% Op cit., d. 5, 3, 2, ad 6 arg. Aurelii, vol. V, p. 110, col. 1. 
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stituent of it. To be an essential constituent esse would have 
to exercise a determining causality which no created esse does, 
since it is distinct from the essence or nature it activates. 

He insists that the supposit is the nature “ stans sub esse” 
precisely because this composite does not represent some third 
thing. Hence, Fr. Mullaney’s remark “. . . that authors who 
represent Capreolus’ theory as either identical with, or close to 
that of Billot, are simply misinformed,” * is, we believe, clearly 
open to question. 

As regards Aureolus’ objection, Capreolus has deftly dodged 
it also, although a good part of his argument has been left 
implicit. Since the union of essence and esse does not produce 
any third thing, that which underlies in the supposit is the 
essence or nature. The reason for this is that whatever it is in 
the supposit which underlies must exert formal causality. Esse 
indeed belongs to the supposit but not in such wise that it under- 
lies anything. It is rather the actuality of that which underlies, 
i. e., the individuated nature, for the supposit, he says, is natura 
stans sub esse. Actually this position advances a theory some- 
what more subtle than the one entertained by Aureolus, and 


Capreolus will elaborate upon it at some length later. In effect, 


Capreolus is saying here that the function of esse in supposit 
is not to underly it but rather to incommunicate or render it 
incommunicable. As we shall consider later, this view was first 
that of St. Thomas himself. 

Capreolus, an avowed commentator of St. Thomas, wished 
merely to elucidate the latter’s teaching. In support of the 
conclusions he has just drawn regarding the function of esse 
in supposit, he now appeals to the authority of the Angelic 
Doctor, referring his readers to that celebrated passage of the 
second Quodlibet, where occurs what is equivalently the same 
objection Capreolus has just now considered. What, if any, is 


* Op. cit., p. 389. 
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the difference between the individuated nature and the supposit ¢ 
In fact the entire question under consideration in the article 
is whether or not in angels the nature and supposit are altogether 
the same. The following text from this article is quoted by 
Capreolus: 

Aliquando ex his quae simul junguntur, relinquitur aliqua res tertia; 
sicuti ex anima et corpore constituitur humanitas, qua homo componitur 
ex anima et corpore.?? 


This is precisely the kind of composition Capreolus has denied 
results from the union of essence and esse, for, properly speak- 
ing, no created thing can be said to be constituted of existence. 
Capreolus continues with his quote from the Angelic Doctor: 


Aliquando autem ex his quae simul junguntur, non resultat res tertia, 
sed resultat quaedam ratio composita; sicut ratio luminis albi resolvitur 
in rationem luminis et in rationem albi. Et in talibus aliquid componitur 
ex seipso et alio sicut album componitur ex eo quod est album et 
albedine.?* 


Capreolus’ comment on this passage of St. Thomas begins by 
resuming his original point. 
Et inducit [St. Thomas] illa ad ostendendum quomodo angelus com- 


ponitur ex essentia sua et ex esse suo; quae compositio magis proprie 
dicitur compositio cum his, quam compositio ex his.*4 


The remarks of Capreolus which follow are of the greatest 
importance, for they afford an unmistakeably deep insight into 
his understanding of the solution to the problem of supposit. 
At this point he introduces his distinction between the denomina- 
tive and the formal supposit, a distinction which, incidentally, 
Fr. Mullaney does not refer to in his article. 


Dico ergo quod, quia ex natura individuata et ex esse non resultat 


*2 Quod., II, 3 ad 1. 
Ibid. 
** Op. cit., In III Sent., d. 5, 3, 3, ad 4 arg. Aurelii, vol. V, p- 110, col, 2. 
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aliquod tertium vere unum, ideo aggregatum illud non proprie dicitur 
persona; nisi forte distinguamus: sicut de albo, quod album est duplez, 
scilicet denoninativum et formale. Illa enim persona, vel suppositum, 
potest dici dupliciter: primo modo denominative, et sie suppositum 
dicitur illud individuum quod per se subsistit; secundo modo, formale, 
et sic suppositum dicitur compositum ex tali individuo et ex sua per 


se subsistentia,.?® 


By sua per se subsistentia Capreolus can refer to nothing 
other than substantial existence for the whole point of the pas- 
sage is to determine the ‘nature’ of the composite resulting 
from the union ex natura individuata et ex esse. There is no 
mention here of the supposit being the nature as ordered to 
existence. The suppositum formale is simply the composite of 
the individuated nature and the act of existence. The nature 
possessing existence, not ordered to nor bespeaking ordination 
to its possession, is what Capreolus understands by the supposit 
formally considered. 

In his article Fr. Mullaney refers to yet another passage from 
Capreolus which he feels supports the view that esse is altogether 
extrinsic to the supposit. The passage in question is a response 
to a further difficulty urged by Aureolus, and here, on the face 
of it, Capreolus appears to support Fr. Mullaney’s contention 
that esse is not intrinsic to supposit. That the response may be 
viewed in its context it is necessary to consider first the objection 
raised by Aureolus. He argues: 


Illud quod est indifferens ad esse et non esse non includit esse. Sed 
possumus loqui et disputare de rosa et aliis concretis, et similiter de 
quolibet supposito, angelico vel materiali, ignorando utrum sint; et per 
consequens sub indifferentia ad esse et non esse. Ergo nee concretum, 
nee suppositum, angelicum aut materiale, claudit in suo conceptu esse.?¢ 


Aureolus wishes to exclude esse altogether from the supposit. 
His argument for doing so is that if it is in any way included 


Ibid, 
** Op. cit., In I Sent., d. 4, 2, 2, ad arg. Aureoli, vol. I, p. 234, col. 2. 
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in the supposit, the supposit will no longer be indifferent to 

existence, and will in effect become a necessary being. 
Capreolus answers by offering a distinction. Esse, he says, is 

included in the ratio of supposit not explicitly but implicitly. 


Dico enim quod nee suppositum materiale nec immateriale creatum in- 
cludit esse in sui ratione explicite, sed implicite, in quantum significatur 
ut habens, et ut totum; esse autem habetur a supposito creato, et non 
est ipsum suppositum creatum, nec ejus natura. Argumenta autem 
procedunt, ac si suppositum explicite includat esse.?’ 


If this response is not considered in the context of the objec- 
tion which precedes it, and is studied independently of other 
statements we are about to consider, its interpretation is indeed 
difficult. It appears to say that esse is altogether extrinsic to 
the supposit. But does it actually? What does Capreolus mean 
when he asserts that no created supposit includes esse in its 
ratio explicitly? The key to an understanding of his response 
here is found in the word ratio. 

The objector has supposed that the only way in which esse 
can belong to the supposit is by fusing in some way with the 
nature or essential principles to form some new thing called 
supposit which is “ essentially ” different from the individuated 
nature. If this were the function of esse in supposit, it would 
truly be a part of the supposit in the strict sense, and Aureolus’ 
contention that such a being would necessarily “ be” would be 
an altogether valid one. Capreolus admits this in his response, 
using the word ratio to express the role of esse in the supposit 
in the way just described. Thus he denies that esse is of the ratio 
of supposit in the sense that Aureolus understands the term in 
his objection, for, as he has said previously, esse is not of the 
ratio of the supposit in such a way that it is a part of it or enters 
into its essence.** 


Ibid. 

se“. , . quia esse sic est de ratione suppositi, quod non est pars illius, 
nec intrat ejus essentiam ...” Op. cit., d. 5, 3, 3, ad 1 arg. Scoti, vol. V, 
p- 105. 
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Actually it appears that in this passage Capreolus is con- 
sidering the supposit denominatively, i.e., from the side of 
essence. From the standpoint of the “ whatness ” of the supposit 
there is nothing constitutive of it outside of the essential prin- 
ciples. What exists is the individuated nature, and esse is in 
no way a constitutive element of the nature itself. It is not of 
the ratio of the supposit denominatively considered. 

Lest the above interpretation appear forced, one can recall 
that the distinction between the formal and denominative sup- 
posit is found explicitly in Capreolus. Moreover, a consideration 
of other passages will indicate clearly that Capreolus never in- 
tended to exclude the act of existence from the supposit entirely 
by saying that it was not explicitly in its ratto. 

After reading that Capreolus says that esse is not included 
explicitly in the ratio of supposit, it may well come as a mild 
surprise to some to learn that he explicitly states that per se esse 
is of the ratio of the person. Nor is that all, for Capreolus 
contends that this view is also that of St. Thomas. This text 
is indeed of capital importance for understanding Capreolus’ 
theory of the created person, for it gives a new dimension to the 
problem itself, the notion of totality. This is the crowning point 
of his argument on supposit, as it also appears to be for St. 
Thomas. 

The following passage is found in Capreolus’ commentary on 
the third book of the Sentences: 


Constat autem quod secundum eum (scil. St. Thomam] esse distinguitur 
a natura realiter; et sic suppositum addit supra naturam esse, Similia 
dicit in tractatu de Genere. 

Item, III Sent., d. 5, 1, 3, ponit quod per se esse est de ratione 
personae ; et similiter, totalitas et comprehensio omnium quae sunt in re. 
Constat autem omnia ista dicere aliquid positivum.® 


Capreolus is quoting St. Thomas in support of his own view 


*° Op. cit., d. 5, 3, 3, ad 1 arg. Scoti, vol. V, p. 105, col. 2. 
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that the supposit adds esse to the singular nature, and he ex- 
pressly states that according to St. Thomas esse is of the ratio 
of supposit. How is this statement to be taken? In the article to 
which Capreolus alludes, the following text of St. Thomas is 
found : 

Est ergo ratio personae quod sit subsistens distinctum et omnia com- 


prehendens quae in re sunt; natura autem essentialia tantum compre- 
hendit.?”* 


Again the phrase ratio personae occurs but it is used in a 
way quite different from the sense given to it by Capreolus where 
he has said that the ratio of supposit does not explicitly include 
esse. 

There it refers to all that is essential in the supposit, and 
the nature does not explicitly include esse since it is really 
distinct from it. In the present passage, however, ratio personae 
refers to the entire composite of essence and existence which in 
another passage Capreolus has termed suppositum formale. 
Hence, when he says, as he does now, that esse is of the ratio 
of supposit, he is not guilty of contradiction, but is merely 
underlining the fact that the supposit includes within it every- 
thing which is within the total being. He does not exclude the 
substantial act of existence from supposit because without the 
esse actually possessed, the individuated nature lacks the ulti- 
mate completion owing to the created supposit. 

Thus, while esse does not pertain to the essential ratio of 
supposit, it does belong to and is explicitly included in the 
supposit formally considered, i. e., as a totality. Hsse is not an 
essential form, yet it does formally pertain to supposit. 

It seems important to re-emphasize at this point the fact that 
the problem of supposit is altogether unique. It can truthfully 
be said that it has no exact counterpart in all of philosophy 
precisely because the totality of supposit does not come from 


see In III Sent., d. 5, 1, 3. 
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any essential or accidental principle but from the act of existence 
itself. 

Accustomed as we are to ask always what a thing is, we are 
naturally inclined to pose the problem of supposit in the same 
manner, little suspecting perhaps that the solution to the problem 
we are examining can easily be prejudiced by such an approach, 
for it scarcely allows of a response which does not apply wholly 
to the essential or accidental order. 

Hence the solution to the problem of supposit will, we think, 
depend in good part on the way in which the problem itself is 
phrased. Great care must be exercised in distinguishing between 
the way in which the supposit is thought of or signified, and 
the way in which it is. If we ask, who is Socrates? we will 
answer by saying that he is such and such an individual pos- 
sessing these characteristics, lacking these etc. We will not 
affirm explicitly that he exists, not because he does not, nor 
because we are ignorant of that fact, but merely because the 
question we have been asked inquires who and what he is, not 
whether he is. 

Yet Socrates would not be a supposit unless he existed, for 
the supposit is not merely an essence no matter how perfect and 
complete in its own order, but an individuated essence stans 
sub esse. 

Just as the individual cannot be defined in its individuality, 
which comes to it from an accidental principle in material beings, 
so the supposit cannot be defined in its existence simply because 
the act of existence does not pertain to the essence of any created 
being. We cannot conceive of the supposit otherwise than as a 
quiddity, but that does not mean that it formally includes only 
what is essential or quidditative. 

Thus in presenting the problem of created supposit it seems 
preferable to ask not what it is but what is the positive reality 
present in the supposit which renders it absolutely and irrevoc- 
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ably incommunicable. As Cajetan has suggested, perhaps we 
would never have approached the problem of supposit in this 
way had theology not presented us with the mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. It seems quite probable that the 
philosopher, without the indirect aid of revelation, would have 
considered the problem of supposit resolved by concluding simply 
that the supposit was the individuated nature. With revelation 
informing him that the individuated human nature of Christ 
is not a supposit or person, the philosopher must realize that 
his proposed solution is at best inadequate and incomplete. If 
the supposit is not to be identified with the individuated nature, 
then what does constitute supposit? In a word, what is the 
precise reason the human nature of Christ is not a person? It 
is individuated; it is not defective in any way; yet it is not a 
person. What is the reason ? 

It is in discussing the mystery of the Incarnation that the 
most profound teaching of St. Thomas on the human person is 
found. In these passages St. Thomas is attempting to answer 
the question just raised: why is not the human nature of Christ 
a person ¢ 

In answering this question St. Thomas approaches the prob- 
lem of supposit from the side of totality. Needless to say, this 
same approach to the problem will be reflected in the commentary 
of Capreolus, and hence the following passage, which is of truly 
capital import, is found in his commentary on the third book 
of the Sentences. In this text Capreolus rejects the theory of 
Scotus which proposed that it is within the divine power to 
assume to Himself all beings. Capreolus, following the teaching 
of St. Thomas, affirms that an individuated nature possessing its 
own act of existence is incapable of being assumed, because, as 
a supposit, it is complete and perfect in its own order, and 
consequently would be destroyed in the very act of assumption. 
Here is his argument: 
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. omnis entitas positiva, quae est directe in genere, vel pars rei 
existentis per se in genere, est assumptibilis; non autem entitas quarto 
modo dicta; praesertim quia esse actualis exsistentiae suppositi habet 
inseparabiliter annexam quamdam negationem repugnantem assump- 
tioni suppositi, scilicet non esse partem, non esse in alio, non com- 
municari alteri, non uniri completiori aut perfectiori se, et multas 
alias.*° 


Capreolus here maintains that every positive reality which 
is not complete in itself can be assumed or united to that which 
is more perfect. An entity, however, such as he has previously 
described as one having its own per se act of existence,” is not 
capable of being assumed precisely because ‘ esse actualis exsis- 
tentiae’ of the supposit definitively renders it a whole and not 
a part, an entity existing in itself and not in another, absolutely 
incommunicable, incapable of being united to something more 
complete or more perfect than itself. 

What is the reality which so completes the being as to render 
it absolutely incommunicable? Capreolus states that it is esse 
actualis exsistentiae. Why then is not the human nature of 
Christ a human person? Because it does not possess its own 
per se act of existence. It is complete in the essential order 
only; it is individuated, it is perfect in every way as nature, 
but it lacks its own completeness in the existential order. As 
an individuated nature it is ordered to its own act of existence, 
but, since it does not possess existence, it remains incomplete, 
and is not, therefore, a human person. This is Capreolus’ view, 
and he is merely reiterating the teaching of St. Thomas who 
had said that “. . . unttas personae requirit unitatem ipsius esse 
completi et personalis,” * and that it is “. . . contra rationem 
personae quod trahatur ad aliquid completius, quia persona 


*° Op. cit., d. 5, 3, 3, ad 1 arg. Scoti, vol. V, p. 105, col. 2. 

si |, per modum quo esse actualis exsistentiae dicitur actus essentiae 
ut quo et suppositi ut quod existit.” Ibid. 

** Summa Theol., III, 3, 1. 
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importat maximam completionem.” * In his commentary on 
the Sentences St. Thomas had written earlier: 


Ex hoe enim quod persona est individuum rationalis naturae, quae est 
completissima, et ubi stat tota intenta naturae, habet quod significat 
completissimum ultima completione, post quam non est alia.** 


Now since the act of existence is the first actuality which 
comes to a being, it seems quite clear that the person, which is 
completissima ultima completione, also includes the act of exist- 
ence. The person is incommunicable precisely because all of its 
potency in the substantial order has been actuated. In other 
words, the person cannot be assumed to another being no matter 
how perfect because its present perfection consists in existing 
in itself, and this it could not continue to do were it assumed. 

None the less, Fr. Mullaney will assert that “ between the 
suppositum and existence there is the relationship of potency 
to act.” *° This is indeed the teaching of Cajetan, but does it 
accurately represent the thought of Capreolus or of St. Thomas ? 
It does not appear so. If the supposit is in potency to further 
actuality, then it is not complete in every order, for potency 
signifies imperfection, incompleteness. The following citation 
will perhaps help to further validate this interpretation. 


Per hoe autem aliquid maxime fit actu quod participat per similitudinem 
primum et purum actum. Primus autem actus est esse subsistens per 
se: Unde esse est complementum omnis formae, quia per hoc completur 
quod habet esse et habet esse cum est actu, et sic nulla forma est nisi 
per esse.*¢ 


The supposit is not in potency to further actuality in the 
substantial order. It is complete in itself and is literally a 
world unto itself. 

Earlier we saw that Capreolus distinguished between a sup- 
posit which was denominative and one which was formal. This 


83 Ibid., 19, 1 ad 4. ** Op. cit., p. 389. 
%4 In III Sent., d. 6, 1, 4, sol. 1 ad 3. ** Quodl., XII, 4, 5. 
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distinction does not originate with Capreolus, but was previously 
employed by St. Thomas. There are two ways in which St. 
Thomas considered the supposit, and his teaching on the angelic 
supposit serves as a good illustration of this. In his commentary 
on the Sentences as also in the Summa and elsewhere, he states 
that the person and the nature in angels are the same. In 
numerous other passages, however, he seems to assert the contra- 
dictory of this by saying that they are not altogether the same. 
Commenting on the Sentences of St. Thomas, Capreolus 
records an objection of Aureolus where the latter quotes a text 
from St. Thomas in which the oneness of individuated nature 
and person is declared. 
In simplicibus autem non differt re persona et natura; quia natura non 
recipitur in aliqua materia per quam individuetur sed est per se sub- 


sistens.** 


In his reply to the objection Capreolus stresses the role the 
act of existence plays in the constitution of the supposit. 
Sed sciendum quod, eum dicit [St. Thomas] quod in simplicibus persona 
non addit supra naturam, intelligit quod non est in rebus materialibus 
compositis, ubi additur supra naturam, res alterius generis: sed non 
intendit excludere omnem additionem quia secundam eum persona seu 
suppositum, in talibus, supra naturam addit esse. 


It can be noted that neither in this text, nor in fact in any 
other, does Capreolus refer to the addition supposit makes to 
the individuated nature as a mode or transcendental relation. 
For him, supposit simply adds esse to the nature, and this he 
thinks is the position defended by St. Thomas. In support of 
his interpretation he quotes a number of texts from St. Thomas, 
the more important of which are taken from the second Quod- 
libet. It is clear that in these passages the nature and person 
in the angel are not considered to be altogether the same. The 
last sentence of the passage cited runs as follows: 


*T In III Sent., d. 5, 1, 3. 
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In angelo autem non est omnino idem, [natura and suppositum] quia 
aliquid accidit ei praeter id quod est de ratione suae speciei, quia et 
ipsum esse angeli est praeter ejus essentiam seu naturam, et alia 
quaedam ei accidunt: quae omnia pertinent ad suppositum, non autem 
ad naturam.®® 


He also cites the following: 


Sed quia non est suum esse, accidit ei aliquid praeter rationem speciei, 
scilicet ipsum esse, et alia quaedam quae attribuuntur supposito et non 
naturae. Propter quod suppositum non est in eis omnino idem cum 
natura.°*® 


In these passages St. Thomas is choosing his words very care- 
fully, as is reflected particularly in his conclusion where he 
states that in angels the nature and supposit are not altogether 
the same (non omnino idem). Since St. Thomas teaches that 
the nature of the angels is of itself individuated, what he is 
saying is that the singlar nature of the angel is not to be identi- 
fied with the angelic supposit.*° Why not? Because the supposit 
adds esse to the nature. St. Thomas is careful to say, however, 
that they are not altogether the same, because esse, being the 
actuality of essence, does not change it in any way. What was 
potentially in act “to be” is now existing. This is the only 
“ difference ”’ in the substantial order between the angelic sup- 
posit and its nature. 

Thus St. Thomas’ handling of the problem of supposit clearly 
indicates that he did in fact employ the distinction between 
formal and denominative supposit which we meet with in the 
writings of Capreolus. When he identifies the singular nature 

*® Quodl., II, 1, 4, prope finem. 

Tbid., ad 1. 

«°“ Substantiis vero immaterialibus accidunt quidem aliqua, praeter 
rationem speciei, quae non sunt determinativa essentialium principiorum, 
ut dictum est, non tamen accidunt eis aliqua quae sint determinativa 
essentiae speciei, quia ipsa natura speciei individuatur, non per materiam, 
sed per seipsam ex hoc quod talis forma non est nata recipi in aliqua 


materia, unde per seipsam non est multiplicabilis neque praedicabilis de 
pluribus.” Quodl., II, a ad 1. 
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and supposit in angels as he often does, he is considering the 
supposit denominatively, i. e., from its essential side. As far as 
that which exists is concerned, there is no difference whatever in 
the angel between nature and supposit. However, the supposit 
also includes other elements which, however extrinsic they might 
be to the singular nature or denominative supposit, are abso- 
lutely necessary for its completeness, e. g., the act of existence 
and accidents. This is the supposit formally considered or, as 
Capreolus says, the formal supposit, which is, improperly speak- 
. ing, a composite of the singular nature and the substantial act of 
existence. 

Cajetan was quite aware also of the two senses in which St. 
Thomas spoke of the supposit, although he does not seem to have 
appreciated the fact that they complemented one another. For 
instance, in pointing out that Aristotle has nothing to say about 
a distinction between the singular nature and supposit, he ob- 
serves that one ought not be surprised at this for even St. Thomas 
in the first part of the Summa treated the subject in an equally 
indistinct manner.** 

Not only that, but writing elsewhere on the same matter 
Cajetan says that there is very good reason for us to hesitate in 
distinguishing the singular nature from the supposit, for even 
St. Thomas speaks now as though they were, now as though 
they were not distinct in the real order.* 

In any serious study of St. Thomas’ teaching on the created 


“De qua distinctione vel indistinctione Philosophus nihil dixit . . 
Nec mirum: cum etiam Auctor [St. Thomas] in Prima Parte, 3, ita indis- 
tincte et tractet et decidat questionem de distinctione naturae et suppositi.” 
Summa Theol., III, 4, 2, par. XI. 

**“ Circa hance particulam est unum dubium, an verum sit, quod in 
substantiis separatis idem sit quidditas, et id cujus est, id est, natura et 
suppositum. Est autem ratio dubitandi: quia St. Thomas in Quodlibeto II 
dicit quod . . . in his quibus admiscetur aliquod accidens natura et sup- 
positum distinguuntur . . . Ex alia parte, III de Anima dicit in separatis 
a materia idem est, quod quid est et id cujus est, Et in Prima parte S. 
Thomas expresse hoc dicit .. .” In de Ente et Essentia, c. 5. 
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supposit, it would not seem altogether proper to omit reference 
to an important passage which has long admitted of contra- 
dictory interpretations. Because of its difficulty it has been 
saved until last. In this particular passage St. Thomas says 
that esse is not of the ratio of supposit, and, as is to be expected, 
those supporting Cajetan’s view cite this passage with rather 
more than a little satisfaction. The text occurs in St. Thomas’ 
response to the second objection of the fourth article of the 
second Quodlibet, and consequently, if its meaning is to be 
properly weighed, the objection itself must be considered. 

The conclusion to the first objection found in the article has 
been: “Ergo in angelo non differt suppositum et natura.” 
Before introducing his second objection St. Thomas renews his 
own position with a “Sed dicebat ”: 


Sed dicebat, quod suppositum in angelo differt a natura, in quantum 
suppositum intelligitur ut habens esse, non autem natura. 


At this point the second objection proper is introduced: 


Sed contra: sicut esse non ponitur in definitione naturae, ita non 
poneretur in definitione suppositi vel singularis, si suppositum vel 
singulare definiretur. Ergo suppositum per esse a natura non differt: 
nullo ergo modo differunt suppositum et natura.*® 


The objection urges the point that as esse does not enter into 
the definition of nature, neither would it be included in the 
definition of the supposit were it to be defined. The objector’s 
conclusion is then, that, since the supposit cannot differ from 
the nature by reason of the act of existence, the supposit and 
the nature really do not differ at all! Hence, in the angel the 
nature, which is de se individuated, is identical with the supposit. 

To this objection St. Thomas gives his famous response: 


Ad secundum dicendum, quod non omne quod accidit alicui praeter 
rationem speciei, est determinativum essentiae ipsius, ut oporteat illud 


“* Quodl., II, 4, obj. 2. 
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poni in ratione ejus, sicut dictum est; et ideo, licet ipsum esse non sit 
de ratione suppositi, quia tamen pertinet ad suppositum et non est de 
ratione naturae, manifestum est quod suppositum et natura non sunt 


omnino idem in quibuscumque res non est suum esse.** 


Some, in commenting on this passage, feel that St. Thomas is 
here favoring the view later developed by Cajetan. The words 


are considered 


“ licet ipsum esse non sit de ratione suppositr’ 
as incisive in this regard. Perhaps, however, a closer look at 
the passage as a whole will be revealing. 

St. Thomas’ first remark is that not every reality which 
accedes to a being over and above its specific ratio determines 
the essence of that being or its ratio in such a way that it itself 
becomes a part of its ratio. But, St. Thomas says by implication, 
this is precisely the situation we have here. Esse is outside 
the ratio (specific) of every created thing, and thus does not 
affect its nature in such wise that it ought to be placed in the 
definition of that thing since definition gives only the specific 
nature. 

St. Thomas has already emphasized this point in his response 

to the first objection : 
Dupliciter autem aliquid accipitur ut aeccidens praeter rationem rei. 
Uno modo quia non cadit in definitione significante essentiam rei, sed 
tamen est designativum vel determinativum alicujus essentialium prin- 
cipiorum; sicut rationale accidit animali, utpote praeter definitionem 
ejus existens, et tamen est determinativum essentialiter animalis; unde 
essentiale homini et de ratione ejus existens. Alio modo accidit aliquid 
alicui, quia nec est in ejus definitione, nec est determinativum alicujus 
essentialium principiorum; sicut albedo accidit homini. . . . Sed quia 
non est suum esse, accidit ei aliquid praeter rationem speciei, scilicet 
ipsum esse.*® 


It is after this point has been made that St. Thomas states 
that the act of existence is not of the ratio of supposit. What 
does St. Thomas mean by these words? Actually the clue is 


** Tbid., ad 2. “® Quodl., II, 4 ad 1. 
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found again in the term ratio. Whatever is the ratio of a thing 
is determinative of its essential principles, so that if the thing 
is defined, it, too, must be included in the definition. Esse, 
however, since it is not determinative of essential principles as 
essential, (for the individuated human nature to which existence 
accedes still remains human and this individual) does not belong 
to the ratio of any created being. 

Nor is there any difference secundum rem between the angelic 
nature and the angelic supposit. This, as has already been seen, 
is St. Thomas’ constant teaching. Hence when he says that esse 
is not of the ratio of supposit, he is saying that esse is distinct 
from the ratio of the angelic nature. 

Thus, while esse is not of the essential ratio of supposit, still 
it pertains to supposit, and for this reason, he concludes, even 
in angels the nature and the supposit are not altogether the same. 
After all, it is the ratio of supposit to include all things within 
the being, as St. Thomas mentions in Sentences ITT. 

The angelic nature and supposit do not differ in any essential 
way, for esse does not add an essential difference. Yet they are 
not the same for esse belongs te the supposit, while it does not 
belong to the nature. Because the supposit comprises everything 
which is in the being, the act of existence pertains to its ratio 
though it is not of its essence. Esse is the first and most perfect 
actuality of supposit. Through the act of existence the indi- 
viduated nature, which is in potency to subsist in itself, achieves 
actual subsistence. 

The conclusion, then, which we draw concerning the role of 
esse in the constitution of the supposit according to the Angelic 
Doctor is, that, while esse is neither of the ratio of the nature 
nor of the supposit in the strict, (i. e., essential) sense, it is 
none the less that positive something (positivum aliquid) which 
gives ultimate completeness to the being, placing it wholly out- 
side its cause, precluding all possibility of assumption by any 
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other being. More briefly, esse is the reality which renders a 
created being absolutely incommunicable. Esse is not intrinsic 
to the essential ratio of supposit, although it is intrinsic to and 
of the very ratio of supposit qua supposit. Because esse is a 
reality which is absolutely unique in the order of being, it gives 
actuality without determining. It is not capable of being defined, 
for the definition is always of the limiting element in the order 
of being, the specific nature. That is why, ultimately, the sup- 
posit is indefinable even in the case of the angel whose nature 
is de se individuated, as St. Thomas teaches, for the supposit 
includes esse which cannot be included within the definition of 
any created thing. Hence, in a very true sense one begs the 
question in asking what is personality, for the person is not 
merely a what, it is an existing what, and in created beings 
existence is outside the ratio of that which exists. 

It is sometimes argued that to place esse within the supposit 
is to deny the distinction between essence and existence. This 
would only follow were esse placed within the essential ratio. 
Esse necessarily belongs to supposit, yet all the while the being 
remains contingent, for the necessity is hypothetical. That is, 
if the being is to exist in itself, it must possess de se existence. 
It still remains a contingent entity for it need not exist as long 
as esse is not of its essential ratio. It is not a supposit unless 
per se esse is present; it ceases to be a supposit when per se esse 
is lost. 

We shall conclude our study of the question of supposit in 
Capreolus and St. Thomas by quoting two further passages from 
Capreolus’ commentary which rather clearly indicate, we believe, 
that the interpretation given to St. Thomas’ teaching has also 
the authoritative support of Capreolus. 

In the first of these passages Capreolus points out that with 
regard to the human nature of Christ assumed by the Word, 
one should under no circumstances imagine that at any time 
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the individuated nature was actuated by its own per se act of 
existence prior to its assumption. For if it had been, he argues, 
and precisely for this reason, it would have been a supposit. 
Here is the passage: 

Ex quibus patet quod erroneum est ponere naturam humanam ([scil. 
Christi] in aliquo signo, habuisse esse actualis existentiae ante sui 
assumptionem; quia tune, pro illo signo, habuisset proprium supposi- 
tum: quia subsisteret in illo signo, cum esset, et non in alio esset, sed 


per se esset.*® 


Capreolus’ argument indicates with the greatest clarity the 
role the act of existence plays in the formation of the supposit. 
The human nature of Christ is not a person only for the reason 
that it is not actuated by its own per se act of existence, i. e. 
an actuality which is delimited and measured by the created 


nature itself. 

The same basic point is again emphasized in another passage 
occurring in the second question of the same distinction. 

. . omne quod habet per se esse, est subsistens; si ergo in Christo est 
duplex esse, sunt ibi duo subsistentiae et duae hypostasi a se dis- 


tinctae .. 


What ultimately determines whether or not a singlar nature 
is a supposit or person is whether the act by which it exists is 
its own. The human nature of Christ, therefore, does not have 
its own proper act of existence, because, if it did, there would 
be two persons in Christ. What constitutes the person is the 
nature plus per se esse, although, as has been amply seen the 
composite of this union is no third thing, but merely the same 
nature existing. 


Seattle University, 
Seattle, Washington 


(To be continued) 


‘© In III Sent., d. 6, 1, 3 ad 7, vol. V, p. 118, col. 1. 
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The Freedom and Finiteness of Existence 
in Heidegger 


by Richard Hinners 


REEDOM seems to be an omnipresent theme in the thought 

of contemporary existentialism and attains an extreme 

preeminence in the ease of Jean-Paul Sartre. In Existentialism 

is a Humanism, he gives us his interpretation of Heidegger’s 
statement that existence precedes essence.* He writes: 


If a man as the existentialist sees him is not definable, it is because 
to begin with he is nothing. He will not be anything until later, and 
then he will be what he makes himself. Thus there is no human nature, 
because there is no God to have a conception of it. Man simply is. Not 
that he is simply what he conceives himself to be, but he is what he 
wills, and as he conceives himself after already existing—as he wills 
to be after that leap towards existence. Man is nothing else but that 
which he makes of himself. That is the first principle of existentialism.* 


To affirm our human existence or life as what is “ most real,” 
appears to lead to a total engagement in and commitment to 
existence as that which each one of us has to carry out, regardless 
of whatever philosophical doctrines (or lack of them) we may 
hold. But must this recognition of the original, primitive 
“ reality” of existence lead to the kind and extent of engagement 


and commitment to it which Sartre describes? In short, is it 


really the case that if and when met is considered existentially, 


he is then the one who makes himself and so is free without 
qualification? Sartre does indeed recognize that existence and 


‘Das Wesen des Daseins liegt in seiner Existenz.” M. Heidegger, Sein 
und Zeit (Halle, 1927), p. 42. Cf. Heidegger’s criticism of Sartre’s inter- 
pretation: M. Heidegger, Brief iiber den Humanismus (Frankfurt, a. M., 
1949) p. 15. 

* Jean-Paul Sartre, Existentialism and Humanism, trans. Phillip Mairet 
(London, 1948) p. 27. 
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freedom are finite and never complete, but is this not precisely 
what leads him to consider existence as something absurd and 
freedom as an almost intolerable burden ? 

Heidegger, however, does not seem to have reached this ex- 
treme and has explicitly rejected Sartre’s existentialism. For 
Heidegger, existence has philosophical import, but only because 
of its “ontological” relation to the question for philosophy, 
“the question as to the sense of Being as such.” * Indeed, the 
analysis of existence, the being of the human reality (Dasetn), 
as found in Sein und Zeit and hence also his account of freedom 
are certainly of primary importance for Heidegger, but only 
within their context of the all important Seinsfrage. It is not 
surprising, then, to find Heidegger’s principal discussion of the 
meaning of freedom within the context of a quite different 
philosophical question, namely, the problem of the meaning and 
foundation of the “ principle” of ground, cause or sufficient 
reason. This discussion of ground is contained in an essay, 
Vom Wesen des Grundes, which appeared in 1929, two years 
after the publication of Sein und Zeit. Here we find the follow- 
ing reference to freedom: “ Der Ubersteig zur Welt ist die 
Fretheit selbst.” * We might translate this as, “To pass beyond 
to the world is freedom itself.” But what is “der Ubersteig?” 
The expression as found earlier in the essay has the meaning of 
“transcendence ” ° and that with respect to which or in view 
of which the surpassing is carried out is said to be “ transcen- 
dental” (namely, world). The transcendence of Dasein, the 
human reality, is carried out with respect to and in view of a 
world.® It would seem, then, that the world is transcendent and 


*“Die Frage nach dem Sinn von Sein iiberhaupt.” Sein und Zeit, pp. 
2-15. 

“M. Heidegger, Vom Wesen des Grundes (Frankfort, a.M., 1949 [first 
publication in “ Festschrift fiir Edmund Husserl,” 1929]) p. 40. 

5“ Transzendenz bedeutet Ubersteig.” Ibid., p. 17. 

*“ Wir nennen das tworaufhin das Dasein als solches transzendiert, die 
Welt und hestimmen jetzt die Transzendenz als In-der-Welt-sein.” Ibid., 
19. 
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transcendence means being-in-the-world, the basic constitution 
of the being of Dasein or existence. 

What does Heidegger mean by “ world?” Is it the external 
world, the objective and “real” world? In Sein und Zeit, 
Heidegger tells us that the basic constitution of existence, the 
being of Dasein, is being-in-the-world.’ But what is the meaning 
of world as an existential, as a constituent of the structure of 
existence? To say that Dasein is in the world does not have at 
all the same meaning as the expression, “the chair is in the 
room.” In the latter expression, the “in” designates a spatial 
determination between two or more realities or entities (Seten- 
den). The “in” of being-in-the-world, on the other hand, 
signifies being-by ( Sein-bet) in the sense of being familiar or 
conversant with, as in the expression “by myself.” So also, 
world as an existential cannot be treated or studied by an enu- 
meration or classification of what-is (Setendes) within the 
world. To do so would be to skip over the still more original 
and fundamental existential sense of world as that in virtue of 
which such innerworldly entities are said to be worldly. If 
world is a characteristic of the objects which are within it, then 
this is only because such objects already presuppose world. The 
expression, being-in-the-world, indicates the transcendence of 
Dasein, but only when we recognize that the expression does not 
mean that Dasein occurs within a totality of other things-which- 
are (Seienden). Being-in-the-world does not signify that Dasein 
is always present along with other objects, for such a meaning 
of this expression is simply “ eine nichtsagende Tautologie” * 
because it simply says that Dasein exists actually and hence, of 
course, is present along with other factually present entities. 
Nor is being-in-the-world simply an expression of the subjec- 


* Sein und Zeit, chap. II: “ Das In-der-Welt- sein iiberhaupt als Grund- 
verfassung des Daseins;” chap. III: “Die Weltlichkeit der Welt,” pp. 
52-113. 

* Vom Wesen des Grundes, p. 21. 
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tivity of Dasein in its relation to the external world of objects. 
What is surpassed in transcendence is not the self, but rather 
what-is entity or Seiendes: “Transcendence constitutes self- 
hood.” ® Transcendence as surpassing or surmounting means that 
that which Dasein surmounts or goes beyond in its existence 
as being-in-the-world is something-which-is (Seiendes). For, 
“although Dasein is in the midst of what-is and is surrounded 
by it, yet as existing he has already surmounted nature.” *° In 
short, world is a transcendental, for it is by going beyond what-is 
to the world that Dasein makes entities manifest as being (what 
they are). “The human Dasein—a something-which-is which 
is situated in the midst of what-is and which comports itself to 
what-is—exists in this situation so that what-is is always mani- 
fest within a totality (world).” ** In Sein und Zeit, the totality 
under consideration is not at first world as such, but the “ worldly 
character of the surrounding world ” (Umweltlichkeit), of the 
everyday work-world. Entities which are encountered within 
such a totality will accordingly have the character of something 
at-hand (Zuhandenes) and of being-useful-for something. But 
besides this account of the circumspective discovery of what-is 
as something at-hand, Sein und Zevt also contains a similar 
account of the theoretical presentation of what-is as the simply- 
given-object, as something before-the-hand (Vorhandenes).* 
Just as, in the case of preoccupation (Besorgen), there is a 
project of a practical end or work to be done which directs the 
daily circumspection in the surrounding world and within this 


*“ Transzdenz konstituiert die Selbstheit.” IJbid., p. 18. 

+0“ Obzwar inmitten des Seienden seiend und von ihm unfangen, hat das 
Dasein als existierendes die Natur immer schon iibersteigen.” Ibid. 

1“ Das menschliche Dasein—Seiendes inmitten von Seiendem befindlich, 
zu Seiendem sich verhaltend—existiert dabei so, dass das Seiende immer 
im Ganzen offenbar ist.” Ibid., p. 34. 

** Sein und Zeit, 69: “ Der zeitlich Sinn der Modifikation des umsichtigen 
Besorgens zum theoretischen Entdecken des innerweltlich Vorhandenen,” 
pp. 356-364. 
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worldly structure of significance, what-is will be encountered as 
being useful-for, harmful-for, or even indifferent; so also in the 
case of “theory,” the inquiry is directed by a pre-comprehension 
of the being of what-is. It is precisely this a priori pre-structure 
of the theoretical inquiry which allows what-is to become an 
object of a science and which gives to a science the fundamental 
“ objective” characteristics belonging to it. There are no mere 
“matters of fact”? which precede in any way the revealing 
dimension or project of an inquiry. In this pre-comprehension, 
the inquirer delimits with precision the area of his inquiry and 
thus attempts to conceptualze the entity which is to be the object 
of the inquiry. These operations are called “thematization.” 
Due to thematization, an entity can manifest itself as simply 
given (vorhanden) ; it can present itself and become the object 
of a science. “It is the pro-ject which makes possible the 
ob-ject.””** The thematization does not posit the entity, but gives 
to it the capacity to manifest itself. Such a presentation differs 
from the presentation of daily cireumspective preoccupation, 
insofar as the scientific inquiry considers the given according 
to the pre-structure of the inquiry exclusively. In theoretical 
knowledge, it is the manifest character as such which is the 
concern of Dasein. In daily preoccupation, the entity is also 
revealed, but there the orientation is not towards the manifest 
as such, but rather towards that which is manifest, i. e., towards 
its use. Thus, Heidegger speaks of a special or explicit (ausge- 
zeichnete) presentation in the case of science. But in either case, 
what-is is manifest because it is encountered within a totality. 
It is quite possible that in Vom Wesen des Grundes Heidegger’s 
use of being-in-the-world as an expression of the transcendence 
of Dasein represents a much broader sense of the term “ world ” 
as simply the totality of what-is. On the other hand, in Sein 


**“ C’est le pro-jet qui rend possible l’objet.” W. Biemel, Le concept de 
monde chez Heidegger (Louvain and Paris, 1950) p. 150. 
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und Zeit world is understood primarily as a referential structure 
of practical significance through which Dasein makes manifest 
what-is as being at-hand in its usefulness-for. . . . 

Metaphysics has also recognized the necessity for a totality 
as revelatory for the being of what-is even though it does not 
(and cannot as metaphysics) see the connection of such a totality 
with human existence as transcendence.** “ The totality does 
not have to be expressly conceived by Dasein; its belonging to 
Dasein can be hidden; the extent of this totality is change- 
able.” ** But it is precisely on this point that Heidegger repre- 
sents a fundamental departure not only from metaphysics but 
also from the other face of metaphysics, namely, the Cartesian 
and modern attempt to place the transcendental totality within 
the thinking subject as the condition for the manifestation of the 
“real” as object. For Heidegger, the transcendental totality, 
world, is neither the supersensible real in a Platonic sense or in 
any metaphysical sense, nor is it simply a necessary condition 
of subjectivity (and hence also of objectivity). On the contrary, 
for Heidegger, 


world as totality ‘is’ no entity, but rather that out of which Dasein 
informs itself of what entity it can comport itself to and how it can 
comport itself to it. Dasein informs ‘ itself’ out of ‘its own’ world then 
means: in this coming-upon-itself out of the world Dasein matures 
(temporalizes itself) as a self, i.e., as an entity which is committed 
to its own self.1* 


** Cf. Heidegger’s discussion of transcendence in the Platonic metaphysics, 
Vom Wesen des Grundes, pp. 37-38. 

1°“ Die Ganzheit muss dabei nicht eigens begriffen, ihre Zugehdrigkeit 
zum Dasein kann verhiillt sein, die Weite dieses Ganzen ist verinderlich.” 
Ibid., p. 34. 

ie“ Welt als Ganzheit ‘ist’ kein Seiendes, sondern das, aus dem her das 
Dasein sich zu bedeuten gibt, zu welchem Seienden und wie es sich dazu 
verhalten kann. Dasein gibt ‘sich’ aus ‘seiner’ Welt her zu bedeuten, 
heisst dann: in diesem Auf-es-zukommen aus der Welt zeitigt sich das 
Dasein als ein Selbst, d. h. als ein Seiendes, das zu sein ihm anheimgegeben 
ist.” Ibid. 
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It is precisely because Dasein possesses this totality, world, 
within which and from which every entity has meaning and 
value that: “Dasein is such that it exists for its own sake.” * 
It is precisely because this world as totality itself belongs to 
the existential constitution of the human Dasein that man exists 
for-the-sake-of his own being. For, “the world has the basic 
character of for-the-sake-of . . . and this is to be understood in 
the primitive sense that it establishes first of all the inner possi- 
bility for every factual for your sake, for his sake, for their 
sake, etc.” *® 

“‘ The passage over to world is freedom itself.” Transcendence 
is freedom because the pro-jection of world as the totality of 
what-is is accomplished by man himself as the ex-istent Da-sein. 
Freedom is this projection of value and meaning as constituting 
the very being of the human reality (being-there). “ Thus 
transcendence does not come upon the for-the-sake-of-which as a 
value and purpose which is given and which is before-the-hand 
in itself, but rather freedom constrains itself over towards (halt 
sich entgegen) the for-the-sake-of-which—and indeed it does so 
as freedom.” ** It is freedom as transcendence, a transcendence 
immanent to and even identical with ex-istence, which gives 
Dasein a world, but in doing so it does not create or produce 
the totality of world, for the world is not anything-which-is 
(Seiendes); rather, it “lets the world world.” *° Freedom in 
this sense cannot be considered as spontaneity, for this would 
be to consider it as a kind of causality. If freedom is understood 


7“ Das Dasein ist so, dass es umwillen seiner existiert.” Ibid. 

**“ Die Welt hat den Grundcharakter des Umwillen von . . . und das in 
dem urspriinglichen Sinne, dass sie allererst die innere Méglichkeit fiir jedes 
faktisch sich bestimmende deinetwegen, seinetwegen, deswegen usf. vorgibt.” 
Tbid., p. 35. 

1°“ Demnach stisst die Transzendenz nicht auf das Umwillen als auf 
so etwas wie einen an sich vorhandenen Wert und Zweck, sondern Freiheit 
halt sich—und zwar als Freiheit—das Umwillen entgegen.” Ibid., p. 40. 

#°“ Freiheit allein kann dem Dasein eine Welt walten und welten lassen.” 
Ibid. 
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to mean spontaneity, then this simply asserts that the self is a 
self because it initiates action. To say that the self is free is to 
say nothing more than that it is a self. The predicate “free” 
adds nothing to “self” or “ego” and we have said nothing 
about freedom when we say that it is spontaneity, namely, that 
which is uncaused or undetermined. The purely negative mean- 
ing of freedom as spontaneity is inadequate unless we go further 
and indicate that “the selfhood of the self which already lies 
at the basis of all spontanetty is to be found in transcendence.” ** 
Freedom is not spontaneity, nor is it any kind of cause or 
ground, but rather it is “ the origin of ground as such.” * Free- 
dom as “freedom towards ground” (Freiheit zum Grunde)* 
or as the transcendence of Dasein is “grounding” (Griinden) 
itself. Through this grounding, Dasein founds, establishes, and 
inserts itself in the midst of what-is. We might say that the 
schema or plan, in Heidegger’s own words “ the project” (der 
Entwurf), of this insertion and predisposition (Hingenommen- 
heit) is precisely transcendence or the projection and throwing 
forth of a world. By thus establishing world or a totality in its 
transcendence, Dasein also “ grounds” itself in the midst of 
what-is ; it inserts and predisposes itself into the midst of what- 
is so that it is then situated and can be said to-be-there in the 
most primitive sense of Da-sein. “ Dasein grounds (establishes) 
world only by also grounding itself in the midst of what-is.” ** 
The establishment of the world-project consists in the projection 
of Dasetns’ own possibilities of existence. 

However, existence is not only freedom as the establishment 
of the total project of existential possibilities, for the project 


“ Die Selbstheit des aller Spontaneitaét schon zugrunde liegenden Selbdst 
liegt aber in der T'ranszendenz.” Ibid., p. 41. 

** “Die Freiheit als Transzendenz ist jedoch nicht nur eine eigene ‘ Art’ 
von Grund, sondern der Ursprung von Grund iiberhaupt.” Ibid. 

Ibid. 

**“Das Dasein griindet (stiftet) Welt nur als sich griindend inmitten 
von Seienden.” Ibid., p. 43. 
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of existential possibilities is limited by the facticity of existence: 
certain possibilities are already being realized by the very fact 
that I already am. Thus freedom as transcendence is finite 
(endlich). The remaining possibilities are then presented to 
Dasein as its own world. Freedom must be finite in order that 
a determined or definite set of possibilities can offer themselves. 
The very force of urgency of the world project as freedom 
towards ground depends upon its fruition as justifying (be- 
griinden) this or that entity (Seiendes), whether it be a value 
or simply a thing. The very function of transcendence is to 
accomplish the revelation of the situation of Dasein as existing 
already in the midst of what-is. It is for just this reason that 
the surpassing of what-is towards world (which is precisely 
transcendence and also freedom insofar as the projected world 
totality consists of existential possibilities) must necessarily be 
finite. Freedom as the surpassing of what-is must be finite be- 
cause if the surpassing were in-finite, Dasein would not be able 
to conduct or comport itself to what-is; it could not situate itself 
in the mist of what-is. Perhaps it is not too much of an over- 
simplification to say that transcendence as freedom is finite 
because existence is concrete. It is always this existence which 
is proper to me. As a result of the finiteness of freedom and of 
transcendence, Dasein not only situates itself in the midst of 
entities, but it is then also able to comport itself to this or that 
entity, 1. e. it is constantly realizing this or that possibility. The 
total project of possibilities in transcendence is constantly being 
limited, for certain possibilities are always being withdrawn, 
i.e. they are being realized. In such realization, the chosen 
(realized) entity is thus justified in the light of the world 
project and intentionality, the comportment of Dasein to what- 
is, is made possible by transcendence: “In this (grounding as 
justifying) the transcendence of Dasein assumes the capacity 
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(Erméglichung) for the manifestation of what-is in itself, the 
possibility of ontic truth.” * 


The finiteness of the transcendental world-project with respect 
to what-is as object has even given rise to a meaning of freedom 
which seems quite different. In his essay, Vom Wesen der 
Wahrheit, Heidegger tells us, “the essence of truth is free- 
dom.” ** If truth is understood as the conformity of the judg- 
ment to what-is, then this traditional meaning of truth is possible 
only on the basis of a representation or an assertion which lets 
what-is take up its stand over against us as an object-thing. The 
objectivity of what-is is then found to have two aspects: first, 
it must traverse and come towards us through the open, and 
secondly, for this very reason it also stands fast in itself as 
thing and as something constant and permanent.*" Throughout 
the essay Heidegger continues to emphasize the importance of 
the “overt” (das Offene) through and in which what-is can 
become manifest as being what it is. Every comportment or 
conduct of Dasein is an exposition and standing forth into such 
an overt region, and it is within such an overt region, that 
whatever-is can then be revealed as being itself, i.e., as being 
what it is in itself.** The very essence of truth, that which makes 
possible truth as rightness or adaequatio, is the “ letting-be ” 
(Seinlassen) of what-is. “To let something be” does not only 
mean to withdraw and retire before it; it also means that Dasein 


**“ Tn diesem iibernimmt die Transzendenz des Daseins die Ermidglichung 
des Offenbarmachens von Seiendem an ihm selbst, die Mégiichkeit der 
ontischen Wahrheit.” Ibid., p. 44. 

*° Vom Wesen der Wahrheit (Frankfort, a.M., 1949) p. 12. Cf. the 
translation of this work by R. F. Hull and Alan Crick in M. Heidegger, 
Existence and Being, ed. Werner Brock (London, 1949) pp. 319-351. 

*" Vor-stellen bedeutet hier, ...., das Entgegenstehenlassen des Dinges 
als Gegenstand. Das Entegegenstehende muss als das so Gestellte ein 
offenes Entgegen durchmessen und dabei doch in sich als das Ding stehen 
bleiben und als ein Stiindiges sich zeigen.” Ibid., p. 11. 

*°“ Alles Verhalten aber hat seine Auszeichnung darin, dass es, im Offene 
stehend, je an ein Offenbares als ein solches sich hilt.” Ibid. 
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engages and “ exposes itself to what-is.”*® It is this exposition 
into the revealedness of what-is which constitutes the essence 
of truth as freedom. The essence of truth is freedom because 
Dasein in its concern for truth is open to what-is and lets what-is 
be, i.e. lets it come to its stand. It is because truth involves 
openness that truth is here considered as freedom. In this essay, 
Heidegger considers the world project, the totality of what-is, 
solely in its relation to the revelation of what-is. As such, the 
world project is precisely the overt, the manifest character of 
what-is, through and in which what-is becomes mani‘est as 
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being what it is. But untruth, the “ dis-essence”” (Unwesen) 
of truth, can arise in several ways: the manifest character may 
simply remain unthought, or, on the other hand, it may be 
insisted upon to the extent that it becomes an already “ real,” 
given property of what-is. Then the revealedness of what-is 
becomes something readily accessible and even self-evident; the 
manifest character (the overt) becomes simply the obvious. Man 
is no longer free as standing in the open realm of the revealed- 
ness of what-is. The essence of truth is opposed to this insistence 
as its “ dis-essence,” for the latter is the mere mastery over 
what-is and man becomes the measure of all things. The rela- 
tionship between transcendence as freedom and truth as freedom 
brings us into the very heart of Heidegger’s thought in all its 
depth (and obscurity!). That there is a relationship between 
these two senses of freedom, that the overt is in fact the world 
project of transcendence, is acknowledged by Heidegger in a 
postscript to this essay.*° Thus, in Vom Wesen der Wahrheit, 


2°“ Als dieses Sein-lassen setzt es sich dem Seienden als einem solchen 
aus und versetzt alles Verhalten ins Offene. ... Das auf das Wesen der 
Wahrheit hin erblickte Wesen der Freiheit zeigte sich als die Aussetzung 
in die Entborgenheit des Seienden.” Ibid., p. 15. 

*° Die entscheidende Frage (Sein und Zeit, 1927) nach dem Sinn, d.h. 
(S.u.Z. 8.151) nach dem Entwurfbereich, d.h. nach der Offenheit, d.h. 
nach der Wahrheit des Seins und nicht nur des Seienden, bleibt absichtlich 
unentfaltet.” IJbid., p. 26. (The first edition of Vom Wesen der Wahrheit 
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instead of existence being considered as transcendence, as it is 
in Vom Wesen des Grundes, it is considered as the engagement 
and exposition of Dasein into the revealedness of what-is. “ The 
ex-sistence which is grounded in truth as freedom is the ex-posi- 
tion into the revealedness of what-is as such.” ** This second 
sense of freedom as truth only emphasizes the significance of 
the finiteness of transcendence as freedom in the conduct or 
comportment of Dasein to what-is. This is true to such an extent 
that the two senses of freedom tend to complement each other: 
transcendence as freedom is no transcendence at all unless it is 
the surpassing or transcending of something (Setendes) and the 
comportment to what-is is impossible unless what-is is manifest 
through and within an overt realm which is not itself anything 
which-is. For if the overt manifest character were “ something 
real,” if it were itself a something which-is, then the conduct 
of Dasein would be only a mere insisting and asserting of what 
is already overt (in the sense of “ obvious”); what-is would 
cease to withhold itself “in the open ” and would become easily 
mastered and self-evident to all.* 

Now it has become clear that Heidegger’s conception of tran- 
scendence as freedom towards ground has led him necessarily 
to recognize the essential finiteness of this freedom as grounding. 
It is finite in its very “ essence ” (Wesen), because it is always 
the grounding of something (Setendes) as justifying (be- 
griinden) it. The world project as constituted by existential 
possibilities is always finite, because it involves not only the 
possession of the possibilities in the project, but also the with- 
drawing (the realization) of certain of them: Dasein transcends 
what-is in the projection of existential possibilities but only 


appeared in 1943, but it was given periodically as a public lecture, beginning 
in 1930.) 
#1“ Die in der Wahrheit als Freiheit gewurzelte Ek-sistenz ist die Aus- 
setzung in die Entborgenheit des Seienden als eines solechen.” Ibid., p. 15. 
*2 Cf. Ibid., p. 20. 
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then to return to what-is as being thus and so, and hence to 
return to what-is as manifesting itself within a totality. The 
ob-ject is thrown over against the pro-ject; this constitutes the 
objectivity of the object, but it also constitutes the finiteness 
of the project. To this extent, freedom as transcendence is finite 
according to its very essence, according to its very trans-cendent, 
pro-jective structure. 

The assertion of the finiteness of freedom is not an assertion 
that the particular “free act ” is “ grundlos”’ or without a cause 
and hence spontaneous. Transcendence as freedom towards 
ground provides the “ condition of the possibility,” the “ justifi- 
cation” (Begriindung) of these “ free acts.” Freedom is finite 
in a much more radical sense than spontaneity: “ but freedom 
places Dasein as capacity-to-be in its essence as transcendence 
and places it into possibilities which open out before its finite 
choice, i.e. which open out into its fate.” ** The choice of 
existential possibilities is finite and this in some way constitutes 
the fatefulness of existence. But how can Dasein be both free 
(choosing) and at the same time subject to sofnéthing like fate 
or the “ fateful?” The answer to this question takes us into 
the heart of the existential analysis of Sein und Zeit. Existence 
as the projection of possibilities is not only limited by existence 
as facticity, but the project of existential possibilities is finite 
in itself, insofar as it is a being-towards-death (Sein zum Tode). 
This most extreme (final) possibility of existence has a peculiar 
pre-eminence, for its “ realization ” means the very impossibility 
of existence itself. Hence this most extreme possibility of ex- 
istence, which is constantly becoming greater as possibility, sus- 
pends, as it were, all the other existential possibilities; it places 
a limit not only on the existential project as a whole, but on 
each and every existential possibility. Death as being-towards- 


**“ sondern die Freiheit stellt in ihrem Wesen als Transzendenz das 
Dasein als Seinkénnen in Méglichkeiten, die vor seiner endlichen Wahl, 
d.h. in seinem Schicksal aufklaffen.” Vom Wesen des Grundes, p. 49. 
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death increases the mere possibility of each possibility of exist- 
ence. Existence as being-towards-death is then a “ forerunning 
into possibility.” ‘ The being-towards-death as forerunning into 
possibility first of all makes possible this possibility and as 
possibility it makes it free.” ** The forerunning into possibility 
frees Dasein in that every existential possibility is comprehended 
as only possible. The indefiniteness of death “ as to when it will 
strike” along with its certainty places Dasein in an anaiety 
before death which throws Dasein back onto the facticity of its 
already-being. But it is precisely existence as already-being, 
the “thrownness” (Geworfenheit) of existence, which consti- 
tutes an even more radical finiteness. Existence as transcend- 
ence, as project, is always a thrown freedom towards ground, an 
“ ejected ” project.* 

Thus, in conclusion, if one were to ask: “is it not the case 
that for Heidegger all meaning and value are projected and 
hence there is no meaning or value ‘in re’ and independent of 
existence,” we could not answer either “ yes” or “no.” For it 
would seem that one could only say that all meaning and value 
are the result of a radically finite and ejected projection. If 
Heidegger is correct in his analysis of the finiteness of existential 
freedom, then we would suggest that there are several very 
significant consequences which should follow from his position 
as to the nature and place of his “ existentialism.” Indeed, we 
may discover that if this term is applicable at all to Heidegger’s 
thought, it can be so only with profound modifications. 

The basic insight of the “ existentialist,” regardless of the 
camp or variety of existentialism which he may represent, ap- 
pears in many respects to be quite simple, but perhaps for this 
reason it is also open to much confusion. This insight is, “ what 
is real is life itself.” The living of reality in all its concreteness 


** Sein und Zeit, p. 262. 
** Vom Wesen des Grundes, p. 50. Cf. also n. 36. 
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is the primary sense of the real. Obviously, this is hardly an 
“ insight ” or a discovery and remains little more than a truism 
and is most self-evident unless it is taken up into philosophy 


itself. But it does attain the status of a “ genuine insight ” in 
its relation to much of contemporary philosophy which, in its 
stress upon the need for “empirical evidence,” has perhaps 
forgotten why “ the empirical ” counted for so much. “ Empiri- 
cism” is in fact quite “ unempirical ” when it is taken merely 
as a methodological presupposition. The existentialist thesis has 
to a unique degree made us recognize not only that there are 


’ or what-is, but that some such ques- 


questions about “ reality ’ 
tions are of the greatest importance, insofar as they are essential 
or vital questions. But it is on just this point that the confusion 
arises. If existence is “ all that matters,” and is the only reality 


and if we stick to this position in all its “ purity” without 
further qualification, then several quite questionable conse- 
quences will follow. First, since all value and meaning are 
found only in existence, then freedom becomes absolute. Even 
if this freedom is acknowledged to be finite, but the original 
premise continues to be held without qualification (“existence 
is all that matters”), then one can only hold that existence is 
fundamentally absurd. Such appears to be the position of much 
of French existentialism. Secondly, philosophy itself suffers 
as a science: it loses all “ objectivity ” and detachment. “ En- 
gagement ”’ and “ commitment ”’ become the highest values for 
the philosopher and philosophy itself becames a matter of 
writing novels or—to be even more consistent—a matter of 
writing one’s biography (if the task of thinking and writing it 
has not already become too ridiculous!) 

There is every indication that Heidegger’s conception of 
transcendence as freedom, of freedom as “Freiheit zum 
Grunde,” is an expression—and a very adequate one—of this 
basic existentialist thesis, “ existence is all that matters.” Exist- 
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ence as transcendence means precisely: “‘ Dasein exists for its 
own sake;” man exists for the sake of his own being. Dasein 
is “committed ” (anheimgegeben) to its own self. But if we 
also take into account that this freedom (and hence also the 
transcendence of existence) is finite, that it is a thrown, ejected 
project, then is it not the case that the existentialist premise 
(“ existence is all that matters”) must somehow be understood 
with qualification? But how can it be qualified without destroy- 
ing its force as a “genuine insight?” On the basis of Hei- 
degger’s conception of the finiteness of existential freedom, we 
can attempt a preliminary answer. Existence “ counts for every- 
thing,” but it does so only by being finite. It is true that the 
“ philosopher of existence ” cannot finitely commit himself to 
and engage in existence; he must either do so wholly or not at 
all. His commitment and engagement are total. But since exist- 
ence is finite, that which he is committed to and engaged in is 
finite. Man is “ his own end,” his own “ for-the-sake-of-which ” 
(Umwillen), but he exists finitely as freedom towards ground. 
what does this mean? It means simply that the surpassing of 
what-is must always return to what-is: Dasein is open to the 
other, to that which is not himself. The very meaning of trans- 
cendence as finite transcendence is that the project of world 
is always accomplished as a condition for the revealing of what- 
is: there is no totality without the return and comportment to 
what-is im the totality; meaning and value are always the 
méaning and value of something-which-is. It is quite true that 
the world project is not undertaken in view of or for the sake 
of anything but itself, since freedom means precisely freedom 
towards ground; but just because the transcendence, the 
“ascent” to totality, to the for-the-sake-of-which, is finite, it 
always reveals not only itself but itself as the Umwillen, the 
meaning and value of something-which-is (Setendes). 


Yet the finiteness of transcendence as freedom has a more 
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fundamental philosophical implication. The surpassing of what- 
is towards the project of world is not simply a projection; it is 
an ejected or “ thrown” projection. The notion of the finiteness 
of transcendence and freedom indicates that the Seinsfrage, 
“the question as to the sense of Being as such,” cannot be 
identified with that of transcendence. Being is not simply the 
being of what-is; it is not only the totality of what-is, the project 
of world. In short, Being is not simply existential projection, 
even though it may reveal itself only through an existential 
project, i.e., as the being of what-is. Indeed, Heidegger tells 
us elsewhere in a later work: 


Being shines forth to man in the ecstatic project. But this project does 
not create Being. 

Moreover the project is essentially a thrown project. That which 
throws (ejects) in the projection is not man, but rather Being itself, 
which conveys man into the ex-sistence of Da-sein as his essential 
being.®® 


Thus it is that for Heidegger a “ philosophy of existence ” is 
ultimately oriented and directed towards the “ Seinsfrage; ” the 
latter would seem not only to have been the original (urspriing- 
lich) question for Heidegger but even on the basis of the 
existentialist premise alone, it still comes forth as the concern 
for philosophy. 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


*° “ Sein lichtet sich dem Menschen jm ekstatischen Entwurf, Doch dieser 
Entwurf schafft nicht das Sein. tberdies aber ist der Entwurf wesenhaft 
ein geworfener. Das Werfende im Entwerfen ist nicht der Mensch, sondern 
das Sein selbst, das den Menschen in die Ek-sistenz des Daseins als sein 
Wesen schickt.” Brief iiber den Humanismus, p. 25. 


Individuation: An Example of the 
Development in the Thought of 
St. Thomas Aquinas 


by Robert A. O’Donnell, C.S.P. 


HE LITERARY career of St. Thomas Aquinas falls 
chronologically into four periods. Two of these he 
spent on the Faculty of Theology at the University of Paris, 
the remaining two in his native Italy. In the Summer of 1252 
the young Dominican began his professorial career at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. In July of 1259 he left Paris for Italy where 
he remained for ten years. During this decade he was attached 
to the Pontifical Studiwm Curiae, teaching successively at 
Anagni under Alexander IV, at Orvieto under Urban IV, and 
finally at Rome and Viterbo under Clement IV. In 1269 he 
returned to the Faculty of Theology at the University of Paris 
where he remained until 1272. In that year his Superiors sent 
him to the University of Naples to establish there a Dominican 
Studium Generale. He died two years later, on March 7, 1274, 
while en route from Naples to the Council of Lyons to which 
Pope Gregory X had summoned him. 

It does not seem reasonable to assume that the philosophical 
doctrine of St. Thomas remained totally unchanged throughout 
these two decades of his career. In this article we propose to 
indicate by way of example that an historical approach to the 
writings of the Angelic Doctor reveals a certain development 
in his thought. It is also our conviction that this development 
had not in all cases reached its logical term when untimely 
death brought this prodigious career to an untimely close. We 
shall content ourselves with tracing the development of St. 
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Thomas’ thought concerning the principle of individuation in 
material composites. This done, we shall attempt to press the 
development of this doctrine toward what appears to us to be 
its logical term. 


In THE Beoatnntine: Commentary on the Sentences 


Before he was thirty years of age, St. Thomas had begun 
his first major work, The Commentary on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard.’ In the preface to the edition of the Sentences which 
he edited, Mandonnet tells us that in later years St. Thomas 
was little satisfied with this work. He even began to rewrite it, 
but he renounced this undertaking in favor of the Summa 
Theologiae.* Consequently, we should not expect to find in the 


* The single example offered in this article does not suffice to demonstrate 
our thesis. The development in the doctrine of St. Thomas extends, however, 
to many questions other than the individuation of material composites. It 
is hoped that some of these, e.g. hylomorphism, the concept of being, the 
proofs for the existence of God, may be treated in future articles. 

* Cf. F. Van Steenberghen, Siger de Brabant d’aprés ses oeuvres inédites. 
II. Siger dans Vhistoire de UV'aristotélisme (Les philosophes belges, XIII), 
p. 451: “Le Commentaire sur les Sentences est communément rattaché 
aux années 1254-1256, mais ces dates doivent étre rectifiées pour les motifs 
suivants. Saint Thomas a obtenu la licentia docendi avant mars 1256, 
puisque dans sa lettre du 3 mars 1256, Alexandre IV loue le chancelier 
Hémerie de la lui avoir conférée; il devait done terminer en 1255 son stage 
comme bachelier sententiaire; le P. Pelster estime qu’une année suffit pour 
le baccalaureat biblique (1252-1253) et que Thomas a lu les Sentences de 
1253 & 1255. D’autre part, le P. Motte a etabli que la rédaction du IVe 
livre des Sentences est postérieure au Quodlibet VII, mais antérieure au 
De Veritate, qu. 8; elle se place donc, selon toute vraisemblance, entre 
Noél 1256 et mai 1257. Le Commentaire sur les Sentences a donc été 
composé entre 1253 et 1257.” 

* Mandonnet’s edition was published by P. Lethielleux in Paris in 1929. 
It includes in Tome One an “ Avertissement” which reads in part: 
“ Cependant, a trente et un ans, un homme méme de génie n’a pas dit son 
dernier mot. C’est pourquoi, une dizaine d’années aprés l’achévement de 
l’Ecrit sur les Sentences, S. Thomas se résolut & le refaire et composa 
méme le premier livre: mais conscient des entraves que lui imposait un 
ouvrage imparfaitement ordonné et dont l’exposition ne pouvait lui laisser 
Ventiére liberté de mouvements, il renonga & son entreprise et lui substitua 
la composition de la Somme Théologique.” 
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Sentences the definitive teaching of the Common Doctor. This 
work should reveal to us, however, the first orientation of his 
thought. 

By associating two texts from the second book of the 
Sentences, we can express syllogistically the doctrine of indi- 
viduation as it was expressed by St. Thomas in his first work: 


Major: “,,. the multiplication of souls is not according to diverse 
species, but according to number alone... . 

Minor: “But it is impossible that numerical diversity within the 
same species be caused by anything else than the diversity 
of matter. 

Conclusion: “. . . therefore ...a plurality of souls within one species 
cannot be numerically diverse except through the diver- 
sity of matter in which they exist” * 


St. Thomas adds a precision to this doctrine by stating that 
while the principle of the individuation of souls is on the side 
of matter, yet even after separation from the body, souls remain 
individuated and distinct.° He leaves this statement without 


explanation, reminding us that he has treated the question in 


some detail in Book One. 
This text in Book One is the Commentary’s principal text on 
individuation.* It is St. Thomas’ earliest treatment of the 


‘This syllogism is of our own construction. With the exception of a 
single verb form which we have changed from the subjunctive to the 
indicative mode, however, we have taken no liberties with the text of St. 
Thomas. The major is taken from Jn IJ Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 2, ad 6. The 
complete text reads as follows: ‘Cum ergo multiplicatio animarum non 
sit secundum diversam speciem, sed secundum numerum tantum, relinquitur 
quod per hoe quod multae animae quotidie creantur, nihil ad essentialem 
universi perfectionem adjungitur, sed ad accidentalem tantum.” The minor 
and conclusion are found in the body of the same article. 

5 In II Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 2, ad 1: “... principium enim individuationis 
animarum est ex parte corporis et tamen etiam post separationem corporis 
remanent individuatae et distinctae. .. .” 

*In addition to the texts cited above, references to the question of indi- 
viduation may be found as follows: In II Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 4, sol.; In IT 
Sent., d. 30, q. 2, a. 1, sol.; In III Sent., d. 1, q. 2, a. 1, sol.; In IV Sent., d. 
12, q. 1, a. 3, sol vi; In IV Sent., d. 44, q. 1, a. 1, qu. 1, ad 3. 
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question and consequently of special interest to us here. In this 
text, which we quote in full below,’ St. Thomas reasons that no 
simple form contains within itself that which individuates it. 
It can be individuated only by the body. Nevertheless, he 
continues, this does not mean that the soul loses its individuation 
once it is separated from the body, for although the individuation 
of the soul depends on the body for its beginning, it is independ- 
ent of the body with reference to its end (ad sui finem) ; that is 
to say, the soul remains an individual after its separation from 
the body. St. Thomas explains this in the following way: every 
perfection is received into matter according to the capacity of 
the matter to receive it. The nature of the soul, therefore, is 
not infused into all bodies according to the same degree of 
nobility and purity. In each body the soul will have an esse 
terminatum determined by the measure (potency) of the body. 
This esse terminatum, although acquired by the soul in the body, 


In I Sent., d. 8, q. 5, a. 2,ad 6: “ Ad sextum dicendum, quod, secundum 
praedicta, in anima non est aliquid quo ipsa individuetur, et hoc intellexer- 
unt qui negaverunt eam esse hoc aliquid, et non quod non habeat per se 
absolutum esse. Et dico quod non individuatur nisi ex corpore. ... Sed 
quamvis individuatio animarum dependeat a corpore quantum ad sui 
principium, non tamen quantum ad sui finem, ita scilicet quod cessantibus 
corporibus essent individuatio animarum. Cujus ratio est, quod cum omnis 
perfectio infundatur materiae secundum capacitatem suam, natura animae 
ita infundetur diversis corporibus, non secundum eamdem nobilitatem et 
puritatem: unde in unoquoque corpore habebit esse terminatum secundum 
mensuram corporis. Hoc autem esse terminatum, quamvis acquiratur 
animae in corpore, non tamen ex corpore, nec per dependentiam ad corpus. 
Unde, remotis corporibus, adhuc remanebit unicuique animae esse suum 
terminatum, secundum affectiones vel dispositiones quae consecutae sent 
ipsam, prout fuit perfectio talis corporis. Et haec est solutio Avicennae, 
De anima, part. L, cap. III, et potest manifestari per exemplum sensibile. 
Si enim aliquid unum non retinens figuram distinguatur per diversa vasa, 
sicut aqua; quando vasa removebuntur, non remanebunt proprie figurae 
distinctae; sed remanebit una tantum aqua. Ita est de formis materialibus 
quae non retinent esse per se. Si autem sit aliquid retinens figuram quod 
distinguatur secundum diversas figuras per diversa instrumenta, etiam 
remotis illis, remanebit distinctio figurarum, ut patet in cera; et ita est de 
anima, quae retinet esse suum post corporis destructionem, quod etiam 
manet in ipsa esse individuatum et distinctum.” 
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does not come from the body, nor is it dependent on the body. 
Consequently, when the body is taken away, each soul retains its 
esse terminatum together with the affections or dispositions 
consequent upon its being the perfection of a particular body. 

The author illustrates his argument with an example: if 
several vases into which water has been poured are broken or 
removed in such a way as to leave the water, the water does 
not retain its several individually distinct forms. On the 
contrary, it flows back together leaving but one volume of water. 
This is the case with material forms which do not retain esse 
per se. But if wax, on the other hand, is poured into several 
different moulds, each mass retains its distinct figure when the 
mould is removed. This is the case with the human soul which 
retains its individuated and distinct being after the destruction 
of the body. 

From this and from the foregoing texts it is clear that from 
the very beginning of his career St. Thomas held and taught 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the individuation of form by matter. 
And although we cannot expect to find in these few brief pas- 
sages the complete formulation of this doctrine, still we do find 
in them the fundamental tenet of the argument: form is in- 
capable of individuating itself; and since many numerically 
different souls are included within the same species, the soul 
must therefore be individuated by the matter which it informs. 
The individuation of a subsistent form is retained, moreover, 
together with its being, when such a form is separated from the 
body. 

Before proceeding to examine other texts, we wish to draw 
attention to the following facts concerning those we have already 
cited. In the minor of the syllogism we have made from 
Book Two of the Sentences, St. Thomas explicitly refers to 
matter as the cause of numerical diversity within a single 
species. We shall revert to this point when treating later texts 
from the Summa Contra Gentiles. We note, moreover, that in 
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Book One of the Sentences St. Thomas explains the doctrine ot 
individuation by means of an argument originally propounded 
by Avicenna. We note, too, that he illustrates this argument with 
an example. We have already observed that later in his career 
the Angelic Doctor was dissatisfied with his Commentary on 
the Sentences. That he was dissatisfied with this Avicennan 
argument and its accompanying example seems indicated by the 
fact that neither appears a second time in any of his subsequent 
writings on the subject. 

The argument is based on the metaphysical principle that 
every act is received into potency according to the capacity of 
the potency to receive it. It states merely that human souls are 
received into human bodies according to different degrees of 
nobility and perfection, and that each soul retains its particular 
degree of perfection when separated from its proper body. 

The example which St. Thomas uses to illustrate this argu- 
ment is perhaps as apt a one as he could have chosen. But no 
metaphysical fact is ever well illustrated by a physical example. 
The particular illustration in question seems likely to convey 
false notions of the essential union of the body and the soul as 
well as of the nature of the soul itself. But as we have observed, 
in metaphysics all examples are poor. The only question is 
whether it is advisable to use them at all. 


De Ente et Essentia 


Before St. Thomas had completed the first part of his Com- 
mentary on the Sentences, he produced De Ente et Essentia 
which, though the first, was destined to become the most widely 
known of his Opuscula. In this brief work he poses the follow- 
ing paradox: it would seem that as the principle of individu- 
ation, matter cannot enter into universal definitions of material 
composites. Yet, as a constituent principle of material essences, 
matter must enter all such definitions. St. Thomas resolves this 
paradox by distinguishing matter in se from signate matter, i. e. 
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matter which has determinate dimensions. He points out that 
it is only in this latter sense that matter can be considered 
the principle of individuation. Prescinding from its relation to 
determinate dimensions, matter can enter into universal defini- 
tions such as the definition of man.* 

We shall probe further into the question of dimensions in 
relation to individuation when treating correlative texts which 
appear in the Summa Contra Gentiles. For the present we 
can conclude that at the outset of his career St. Thomas formu- 
lated the question of individuation as follows: the possibility 
of a plurality of numerically distinct forms within a single 
species is rooted in a material principle, namely signate matter, 
i.e. matter existing under determinate dimensions. 

Some seem to hold that this formula expresses adequately the 
thought of St. Thomas Aquinas on the question of individuation. 
There are many handbooks of Thomism, allegedly written “ ad 
mentem divi Thomae”’ which push the question no further. 
We believe, on the contrary, that certain later texts add signifi- 
cant precisions to the doctrine of individuation as stated in the 
Sentences and in the De Ente et Essentia. 


Later DEVELOPMENT: Summa Contra Gentiles 


The second major work of St. Thomas was his Summa Contra 
Gentiles. Although this work was begun at Paris toward the 
5 5 


’ De Ente et Essentia, cap. 2: ‘Sed quia individuationis principium 
materia est, ex hoc forte videretur sequi quod essentia, quae materiam in 
se complectitur simul et formam, sit tantum particularis et non universalis. 
Ex quo sequeretur quod universalia definitionem non haberent si essentia 
est illud quod per definitionem significatur. Et ideo sciendum quod materia 
non quolibet modo accepta est individuationis principium, sed solum 
materia signata; et dico materiam signatam quae sub determinatis dimen- 
sionibus consideratur. Haec autem materia in definitione quae est hominis 
in quantum est homo non ponitur, sed poneretur in definitione Socratis si 
Socrates haberet definitionem. In definitione autem hominis ponitur materia 
non signata; non enim in definitione hominis ponitur hoc os et haec caro, 
sed os et caro absolute quae sunt materia hominis non signata. Sic ergo 
patet quod essentia hominis et essentia Socratis non differunt nisi secundum 
signatum et non signatum.” 
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close of the first period in his career, the greater part of it was 
composed in Italy while he was associated with the Pontifical 
Studium Curiae during the second period. In chapter eighty- 
three of book two we find a restatement of the doctrine of 
individuation as presented in the earlier works which we have 
examined. It is evident, he says here, that one soul cannot unite 
with different bodies. For human souls do not differ specifically 
from one another, but only numerically; otherwise men, too, 
would differ specifically from one another. Difference must be 
understood in terms of number and of material principles. It 
is necessary, therefore, that the diversity of human souls be 
understood according to something material; but not in such a 
way that the soul has a material part, for it has been shown 
that the soul is an intellectual substance, and that no such sub- 
stance has matter. It remains, therefore, that the diversity and 
plurality of souls be understood according to their relations to 
the different quantities of matter to which they are united. 
Consequently, if there are different bodies, it is necessary that 
they have different souls united to them.’ 

Reduced to its barest outline, this argument can be para- 
phrased as follows: the human soul is the principle which places 
man within the human species. It is therefore the principle 
according to which all men are alike. It cannot at the same time 
be the principle according to which men differ. Since man is 
a substantial composite of soul and matter, and of no third 


* Sum. cont. Gent., II, 83: “Quod autem sit impossibile unam animam 
diversis corporibus uniri, sic patet. Animae enim humanae non differunt 
specie ad invicem, sed numero solo: alioquin et homines specie differrent. 
Differentia autem secundum numerum est secundum principia materialia. 
Oportet igitur diversitatem animarum humanarum secundum aliquid ma- 
teriale sumi. Non autem ita quod ipsius animae sit materia pars: 
ostensum est enim supra, quod est substantia intellectualis, et quod nulla 
talis substantia materiam habet. Relinquitur ergo quod secundum ordinem 
ad diversas materias quibus animae uniuntur, diversitas et pluralitas 
animarum sumatur, eo modo quo supra dictum est. Si igitur sunt diversa 
corpora, necesse est quod habeant diversas animas sibi unitas.” 
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element, matter must be, by a simple process of elimination, the 
principle according to which men differ numerically from one 
another. 

Since this argument is substantially the same as that which 
we examined in the second book of the Sentences, it would 
seem at first view that St. Thomas did not modify his position 
between the years 1253 and 1260.*° Such a conclusion is not 
wholly justified, however. In the text which we have just 
examined, St. Thomas states twice that he has already treated 
the point in question in earlier chapters of the Summa Contra 
Gentiles. A close examination of these earlier passages reveals 
certain new and interesting nuances. In chapter seventy-five 
of book two, for example, we find the following passage: 


For just as it is competent to the human soul in respect of its species 
to be united to a body of a particular species, so this particular soul 
differs only numerically from that one through having a habitude to 
a numerically different body. Thus human souls are individualized— 
and consequently the possible intellect also which is a power of the 
soul—in relation to the bodies, and not as though their individuality 
were caused by their bodies.1+ 


St. Thomas states clearly here that the body is not the cause 
of the soul’s individuation. Matter, after all, is pure passive 
potency, and as such it can exercise no active function. It can 
merely be acted upon. The human soul is not individuated by 
matter; it is individuated by the fact that it possesses by its very 
nature a relation, a habitudo, to a particular quantified body. 
If the human body is the material principle of individuation, 
the human soul is the formal principle. 

In chapter eighty-one the Angelic Doctor becomes even more 
explicit on this point: 

1°The Summa Contra Gentiles was written between the years 1258 and 
1264: cf. Chenu, M.-D., Introduction @ Vetude de Saint Thomas d’Aquin 
(Paris, 1950) pp. 250-251. It seems probable that the text in question 


here would have been written about the year 1260. 
11 Sum. cont. Gent., II, 75. 
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Wherefore it follows that souls are indeed multiplied according as 
bodies are multiplied, and yet the multiplication of bodies is not the 
cause of the multiplication of souls.?? 


Later in the same chapter St. Thomas approaches the problem 
of individuation from another point of view. Answering an 
objection which asserts that human souls cannot retain their 
individuality after death, he explains most lucidly that each 
human soul bears an individual, numerical relationship to one 
particular body and to no other. And it is in this commensura- 
bility of soul to body, he contends, that we find the ultimate 
solution to the problem of individuation. Each man’s soul is 
created by God for his body and for no other.’* When separated 
from the body, each soul remains what it was created, viz. the 
form of a particular, numerical body. 

In chapter eighty-three we find a brief passage which clarifies 
even further the position of St. Thomas on the principle of 
individuation : 


. . . Since the unity, even as the being, of a thing follows its form, 
it follows that those things are one in number, whose form is one in 
number. Therefore it is not possible for one soul to be united to 
several bodies.** 


12 Sum. cont. Gent., II, 81. 

18 Sum. cont. Gent., II, 81: “ Multitudo igitur animarum a corporibus 
separatarum consequitur quidem diversitatem formarum secundum sub- 
stantiam, quia alia est substantia huius animae et illius: non tamen ista 
diversitas procedit ex diversitate principiorum essentialium ipsius animae, 
nec est secundum diversam rationem animae; sed est secundum diversam 
commensurationem animarum ad corpora; haec enim anima est commen- 
surata huic corpori et non illi, illa autem alii, et sic de omnibus. Huiusmodi 
autem commensurationes remanent in animabus etiam pereuntibus corpori- 
bus: sicut et ipsae earum substantiae manent, quasi a corporibus secundum 
esse non dependentes. Sunt enim animae secundum substantias suas formae 
corporum: alias accidentaliter corpori unirentur, et sic ex anima et corpore 
non fieret unum per se, sed unum per accidens. Inquantum autem formae 
sunt, oportet eas esse corporibus commensuratas. Unde patet quod ipsae 
diversae commensurationes manent in animabus separatis; et per consequens 
pluralitas.” 

14 Sum. cont. Gent., II, 83; cf. also Bobik, J., St. Thomas on the Indi- 
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Let us note in this passage that St. Thomas speaks of the indi- 
viduation of the human composite, while in all the previous 
passages which we have cited he was concerned rather with the 
individuation of the human soul. Actually these are merely two 
different approaches to the same problem, for as he says in the 
above passage, the unity as well as the being of any composite 
is rooted in the unity of its form. 

Commenting on the above passage, Francis de Sylvestris 
(1474-1528), the great commentator on the Summa Contra 
Gentiles, explains that although the unity of matter is required 
for numerical unity in rvaterial things, nevertheless, the unity 
of the form is the more basic requirement. For the form, he 
adds, is that which gives being. Furthermore, he continues, the 
above passage does not exclude matter from numerical unity; 
on the contrary, it includes it, for a form has numerical unity 
only in that it is ordered to matter.*® 

The question of the relationship of quantitative dimensions to 


viduation of Bodily Substances, an unpublished doctoral dissertation pre- 
sented at the University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, August 
1953. On pages 16 to 19 of this dissertation Bobik analyzes parallel texts 
from later works of St. Thomas, viz. Quaest. Disputat.: De Spiritualibus 
Creaturis, 9 ad 3; Q. D.: De Anima, 1 ad 2; and Summa Theol., I, 76, 2 
ad 2. In these texts St. Thomas repeats what he asserted earlier in the text 
which we have cited from the Summa Contra Gentiles. Bobik agrees that 
it is the clear teaching of St. Thomas that the unity as well as the being 
of any composite is rooted fundamentally in the unity of its form. For an 
evaluation of Bobik’s dissertation in relation to the present article, cf. 
footnote 21. 

*®The Summa Contra Gentiles together with Ferrara’s commentary is 
contained in volumes thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen of the critical Leonine 
edition of the works of St. Thomas Aquinas. For the particular passage 
referred to in this text, ef. vol. XIII, p. 529b: ‘Ad tertium dupliciter 
responderi potest. Primo quod, licet ad unitatem numeralem in rebus 
materialibus requiratur unitas materiae, tamen formae unitas est prin- 
cipalius quod requiritur: quia forma est illa quae dat esse. Propter hoc 
ergo dixit Sanctus Thomas illa esse unum numero quorum forma est una 
numero... . 

Secundo respondetur quod per illam propositionem non excluditur materia 
ab unitate numerali, sed includitur: cum forma non habeat unitatem 
numeralem nisi ex ordine ad materiam, .. .” 
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individuation is treated with much greater precision in the 
Summa Contra Gentiles than in any of the earlier works of 
St. Thomas. It is interesting to note that the Angelic Doctor’s 
first exhaustive analysis of this point is found in the closing 
chapters of his second major work, thus situating it after the 
beginning of the second decade in his career. In chapter sixty- 


five of book four we read: 


And, since dimensive quantity alone is by its very nature sufficient to 
occasion a multiplicity of individuals in the same species, it would 
seem to be the foundation of this multiplicity.* 


In chapter eighty-one of book four he becomes more ex- 
plicit concerning the role played by quantitative dimensions in 
the individuation of material composites.” Throughout his 
writings St. Thomas frequently speaks of dimensions in relation 
to individuation. In some of these passages it is clear that he is 
referring to terminate dimensions, that is, three quantitative 
dimensions of an actually existing material composite. In other 
passages it is equally clear that he is speaking of interminate 
dimensions, that is, three dimensions which exist only in potency 
to this particular quantity rather than to any other. 

This terminology has caused a division among Thomists. One 
group contends that individuation can be explained in terms of 


1° Sum. cont. Gent., IV, 65. 

17 Sum. cont. Gent., IV, 81: “ Corporeitas autem dupliciter accipi potest. 
Uno modo, secundum quod est forma substantialis corporis, prout in genere 
substantiae collocatur. Et sic corporeitas cuiuscumque corporis nihil est 
aliud quam forma substantialis eius, secundum quam in genere et specie 
collocatur, ex qua debetur rei corporali quod habeat tres dimensiones. .. . 
Oportet igitur, quod corporeitas, prout est forma substantialis in homine, 
non sit aliud quam anima rationalis, quae in sua materia hoc requirit, quod 
habeat tres dimensiones: est enim actus corporis alicuius. Alio modo 
accipitur corporeitas prout est forma accidentalis, secundum quam dicitur 
corpus quod est in genere quantitatis. Et sic corporeitas nihil eliud est 
quam tres dimensiones quae corporis rationem constituunt. Etsi igitur haec 
corporeitas in nihilum cedit, corpore humano corrupto, tamen impedire non 
potest quin idem numero resurgat: eo quod corporeitas primo modo dicta 
non in nihilum cedit, sed eadem manet.” 
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interminate dimensions, and that this represents the authentic 
opinion of St. Thomas. Cajetan (1469-1534), the eminent com- 
mentator on the Summa Theologiae, belongs to this group.** 
A second group argues that terminate dimensions are necessary 
to explain individuation within the human species, and that this 
opinion conforms to the opinion of the Angelic Doctor.” If 
the above-cited paragraph from chapter eighty-one of Book 
Four be taken in conjunction with the accompanying commen- 
tary of Francis de Sylvestris, it becomes clear that both theories 
are correct to a certain extent, but that neither is complete. 
Apropos of the passage in question the commentator from 
Ferrara writes: 


Secondly, it can be answered that, since the quantity which is in matter 
can be considered in two ways, namely as according to its own nature 
it is indifferent to diverse terminations, and also as it is terminated by 
the limits which belong to this man by virtue of his substantial form: 
in the first way stated, he understands that the dimensions of this man 
remain in matter considered as non-terminated by the limits of this 
form; while in the second way stated he means that they fall into 
nothingness insofar as the termination which they had from this 
determined form is concerned.?° 


It would seem from this that St. Thomas approaches the 
question of individuation from two different and quite distinct 
points of view. In some passages he speaks of the individuation 
of the human composite; in others he is concerned merely with 
the individuation of the human soul. In the passage which we 
are now examining he seems to bring these two distinct ap- 
proaches to a focal point. 

It is clear from the two last-cited texts that all individuation 

*8 Cf. the Commentary of Cardinal Cajetan in the Leonine edition apropos 
of the Summa Theol., 29, 1. 

*® Ferrara is placed in this second group by virtue of his Commentary on 
chapter twenty-one, book one of the Summa Contra Gentiles. Cf. the Leonine 
edition, vol. XIII, p. 65b. 


*° Cf. the Leonine edition of the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, vol. XV, 
p. 257b. 


= 
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within a single species must, according to St. Thomas, be under- 
stood in terms of quantitative dimensions. Now quantity is an 
accidental form of the human composite which takes its very 
being from the composite’s substantial form, the rational soul. 
When a human soul exists in union with matter, that accidental 
form becomes actualized and produces three terminate dimen- 
sions. When these three terminate dimensions disappear at 
death, the accidental form of quantity continues to exist virtually 
in the subsistent human soul. This virtual presence of three 
material dimensions, traditionally referred to as interminate 
dimensions, is sufficient to individuate the separated human soul. 
This is what is meant when we say that the separated human 
soul remains an individual by virtue of the relation or habitudo 
which it retains to the particular, three-dimensional, quantita- 
tive matter which it previously informed. There is consequently 
no contradiction in the doctrine of St. Thomas on the role of 
dimensions in individuation, provided we understand that 
doctrine correctly.” 


* The doctoral dissertation of Bobik, to which we have referred in foot- 
note 14, contains a most instructive chapter on the role of dimensions in 
the writings of St. Thomas on individuation. Although Bobik’s conclusions 
regarding not only the role of dimensions but also the entire question of 
individuation differ from our own, we are in no way opposed to one 
another. The difference in our respective conclusions is explained by the 
fact that Bobik’s purpose and method differ from the purpose and method 
of this article. His purpose is to interpret correctly the writings of St. 
Thomas on the question of the individuation of bodily substances. In 
pursuit of this end he makes use of a logical method; he is not concerned 
as such with the development of the thought and expression of St. Thomas 
on this point. Our purpose is to carry the expression of St. Thomas’ thought 
on the question of individuation to its logical term. In pursuit of this end 
we have used a chronological method. Bobik is concerned with what St. 
Thomas said on the question of individuation, and with what St. Thomas 
meant by what he said. Beyond that, we are concerned with what St. 
Thomas would have said, had he not met an untimely death at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-nine. 


4 
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Tue Summine Up 


If compared to the texts which we have examined from his 
earlier works, these texts from the Summa Contra Gentiles 
reveal a certain progression in St. Thomas’ formulation of 
the doctrine of individuation.** This progression, moreover, is 
clearly seen to have a specific direction. By means of a naive 
argument which he borrows from Avicenna, St. Thomas con- 
tends in Book One of the Sentences that the limits of the form 
which a body receives are determined by the measure or capacity 
of that body to receive form. And he illustrates this by means of 
an even more naive example involving water pots and wax 
moulds. Neither argument nor example, as we have already 
observed, recur in any of his subsequent writings. In Book 
Two of the Sentences the author insists that the diversity of 
matter is the only cause from which multiplicity within a single 
species can proceed. 

In the Summa Contra Gentiles St. Thomas approaches the 
question from a much more mature point of view. Matter, he 
tells us, is not the cause of individuation. The unity of a 
material composite, like its very being, is rooted primarily in its 
form. Matter contributes no more to the individuation of a 
material composite, than it contributes to the being of a material 
composite. In both cases it is the material principle only. It 
is the form of the material composite, in the case of man the 
human soul, which is the formal principle of both the being 
and the individuation of that composite.” 


*2 We believe that the only adequate explanation of this progression in 
the expression of St. Thomas’ thought is that he acquired a progressively 
deeper personal insight into this and other problems as his career advanced. 
As we have already stated, the subject of this article is not a unique 
example of the point we are attempting to illustrate. A similar progression 
can be detected in almost any of the major themes of St. Thomas’ doctrine. 

*8In the minor of the syllogism which we have constructed from texts 
contained in the Commentary on the Sentences, St. Thomas states: “ Im- 
possible est enim diversitatem in numero sub eadem specie causari nisi 
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After completing the Summa Contra Gentiles, St. Thomas 
seems to have written little to advance further the progression 
of his thought on the question of individuation. We do not 
appeal to the Opusculum De Principio Individuations, for the 
authenticity of this work is challenged by such authorities as 
Mandonnet and Roland-Gosselin. There is surprisingly little 
in the Summa Theologiae on the question of individuation. 
Although it is introduced in a few contexts in this and certain 
other later works of St. Thomas such as the De Spiritualibus 
Creaturis, it is always treated briefly and adds nothing sub- 
stantial to what we have already seen in the Summa Contra 
Gentiles. 

We have already observed that the progression which we have 
detected in the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas on the question 
of individuation has a specific direction. Following closely the 
lines of that direction, we shall now attempt to push further the 
progression of Thomistic thought on this point. 

Earlier we called attention to the fact that St. Thomas 


approaches the question of individuation from two distinct 
points of view. In some texts he speaks of the individuation of 
the human soul. In others he is concerned with the individuation 


of the human composite. In its state of separation from the 
body, the human soul remains an individual because it retains 
an essential relation to a particular body existing potentially. 
In the Commentary on the Sentences St. Thomas uses the term 
habitudo essentialis to describe this relation.** Modern Thomists 


ex diversitate materiae.” The preposition ex in this text makes it clear 
that St. Thomas in affirming here that matter is the material cause of 
numerical diversity within a single species: cf. footnote (4). In the 
Summa Contra Gentiles St. Thomas approaches this question from an 
entirely different point of view. He is no longer concerned with the material 
cause of individuation. In the texts which we have examined it is clear 
that he insists that matter is not the formal cause of individuation: ef. 
footnotes (11), (12), and (14). 

**In II Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 2, sol.: “. . . animam, cum det esse sub- 
stantiale et specificum tali corpori, habere essentialem habitudinem ad 
corpus... .” 
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speak of a transcendental relation between the soul and the 
matter which it informs. Concerning the individuation of the 
human composite, St. Thomas reasons that since it is by the 
form or soul that all men are placed within the human species, 
since it is by the soul that all men are thus alike, the indi- 
viduation of their numerically distinct natures must be ex- 
plained with reference to the material principle in that nature. 
The principle of individuation is not, however, matter taken as 
such ; it is rather materia signata quantitate, i. e. matter endowed 
with quantitative dimensions. Although St. Thomas does not 
make use of this terminology in Book Two of the Summa Contra 
Gentiles, we find it in chapter twenty-one of Book One.** 
And it is abundantly clear from the texts we have cited from 
Book Two and Book Four that this doctrine remains unchanged 
throughout the entire work. 

Now it appears to us that the expression of this doctrine can 
be carried to its logical term without sacrificing or compromising 
in any way the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. Let us first 
reflect upon the question of the individuation of the separated 
soul. 
The separated soul remains an individual, we are told, because 
it retains an essential relation to the particular matter which it 
once informed. Precisely what type of relation is it which we 
predicate here of the human soul? St. Thomas invents a special 
term to describe it: habitudo essentialis. Some modern Thomists 
think that the term transcendental relation describes it with 
precision. But what is a habitudo essentialis? What is a 
transcendental relation? It is surely not a predicamental habit 
or relation; St. Thomas uses the adjective essentialis seemingly 


*° Cf. Sum. cont. Gent., I, 21: “ Similiter etiam formae naturales non 
subsistunt per se singulariter, sed individuantur in propriis materiis: unde 
non dicimus quod hic ignis, aut ignis, sit sua forma. Ipsae etiam 
essentiae vel quidditates generum vel specierum individuantur per materiam 
signatam huius vel illius individui, Jicet etiam quidditas generis vel 
speciei formam includat et materiam in communi.” 
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to distinguish it from a habitudo accidentalis. And all predi- 
camental habits or relations are accidents. If it is not, then, a 
relation which inheres accidentally in the separated human soul, 


it can only belong to the soul essentially. And since the soul is 


simple, this differs in no way from saying that it is identified 
with the essence of the soul. 

St. Thomas also tells us that intellectual substances cannot be 
multiplied within a single species. It follows as a consequence 
of this that each individual angel constitutes a complete species 
in itself; and this, too, is St. Thomas’ teaching.** But the 
separated human soul is not only an intellectual substance. It 
is also by its very nature a form. It was created by God at the 
same instant that He infused it into a material body as its 
substantial form. In separation from that body, the soul remains 
what it was created, a form. The separated human soul is 
consequently an individual by its very nature. This fact should 
be clearly and unhesitatingly stated at the outset of any dis- 
cussion of individuation. 

Now it is true that the soul is by its very nature essentially 
correlative to a particular material principle. It is equally true 
that the soul is individuated by virtue of that fact. But this 
does not differ from saying that the soul is individuated by its 
very nature, for it is, by its very nature, the form of a par- 
ticular body. If we speak of individuation in terms of a relation 
between soul and body, our terminology can easily be misunder- 
stood; it is at once more ambiguous and less precise. 

If we turn now to the individuation of the human composite, 
we need only apply what we have already said concerning the 
individuation of the separated soul. St. Thomas himself declares 
that the unity of the composite is rooted in the unity of its form. 
We are dealing now with an intellectual substance in actual 


union with the particular quantitative matter to which it is, 


26 Cf. Summa Theol., 1, 76, 2 ad 1; ef, also De Spirit. Creat,, 8. 
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by its very nature, essentially correlative. Material quantity is 


present in such a composite by virtue of an accidental form. 


And every accidental form inheres in and takes its very being 
from the substantial form. In the case of the human composite, 
the substantial form is the human soul. It is certainly not 
incorrect to teach, as St. Thomas does, that matter signed with 
quantity is the principle of individuation in material composites. 
But this formula requires lengthy explanations before its impli- 
cations are clearly understood. St. Thomas, as we have seen, 
included such explanations in the Summa Contra Gentiles. The 
Thomistie doctrine on individuation is, we believe, expressed 
with greater clarity and precision when we say that the indi- 
viduation of material composites is rooted in the substantial 
form. It is possible to have many individuals within the same 
human species precisely because each human soul is by its 
nature the substantial form of an individual material body. 
We do not hold that the doctrine of St. Thomas on indi- 
viduation underwent a substantial change at any time during 
his career. We do believe, however, that St. Thomas developed 
this doctrine considerably during the first decade of his career. 
We believe, too, that the expression of the doctrine of individu- 
ation which we have stated in this article is merely the logical 
completion of this development, that it neither changes nor 
contradicts anything in the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
If Thomism is to continue to live, it must not be permitted to 
stagnate. It must, on the contrary, continue to develop. And it 
is we who must oversee that development. This we can do only 
if we are convinced with Albert Dondeyne that “. . . un 
thomisme vivant et actuel n’est pas une chose toute faite, mais 


une oeuvre faire.’ ** 


St. Paul’s College, 
Washington, D, C. 


*7 A. Dondeyne, Foi chrétienne et pensée conemporaine (Louvain, 1951 
p. 170. 


Some Remarks on Father Owens’ 
“St. Thomas and the Future 
of Metaphysics” 


by Joseph Bobik 


HIS ARTICLE is an attempt to comment on some of the 

things written by Fr. Owens in his “ St. Thomas and the 

Future of Metaphysics,” the Aquinas Lecture of 1957.’ In this 
book he holds that : 


1. Existence is attained in a judgment before it is attained 
in a concept. 

2. Absolutely in itself, essence is without any intelligibility, 
because in itself it is without existence. 

3. Being from the viewpoint of existence is the subject of 
metaphysics, i. e., existence is the viewpoint which constitutes 
being the subject of metaphysics. Existence, being, or exis- 
tential act (these are here taken by Fr. Owens to be the same) 
constitutes a genuine subject for the science of metaphysics 
when existence has been proved to be a nature over and above 
and different from any of the natures of the finite world. 

4. Existence, grasped in the judgment that a sensible thing 
exists, is the source from which metaphysics proceeds to its 
conclusions by way of propter quid reasoning. 

5. Existence is what has absolute primacy in being. And 
existence is the aspect from which things are studied in meta- 
physics. 

6. Existence is accidental to essence except in the case of 
Subsistent Existence. Yet, in another sense, existence is essen- 
tial to essence. 


These points will be taken up in the order in which they have 


1 (Milwaukee, 1957). 
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been stated, together with the relevant quotations of Fr. Owens’ 
book, in order to make his position and the criticism of it more 


evident. 


1. Existence is attained in a judgment before tt is attained in 
a concept. 


The being [being here means existence; see Fr. Owens, note 27, pp. 76- 
77] of a thing, according to the existentialist interpretation of the 
Thomistic doctrine, is originally attained by the human intellect not 
through any act of conceptualization, but only through the act of 
judging. When a thing—for instance, a tree, a table, a stone—is pre- 
sented to one’s intellectual cognition, that thing is at once grasped in 
a two-fold way. It is attained according to its essence or nature by the 
act of conceptualization and, simultaneously, according to its being by 
the judgment. The intellect at the same time conceives what the thing 
is and judges that it exists. .. . Accordingly, what is grasped in the 
judgment is only later conceptualized . . . (pp. 37-39). 


The weakness of this tenet of the existential interpretation 
may be shown as follows. Clearly, conception is analytically 
prior to judgment; judgment is impossible without analytically 
prior conception. One cannot judge that a thing exists, i. e., 
that a thing has existence, unless existence has already (by an 
analytical priority) been conceived. 


2. Absolutely in itself, essence is without any intelligibility, 
because tn itself it 1s without existence. 


. .. St. Thomas is regarding the essence just in itself as without any 
being [i.e., existence] whatever, and consequently without any intelli- 
gibility. Unlike other metaphysicians who regard the essence in itself as 
the basic principle of intelligibility in things, St. Thomas sees in it 
none of the consistency which makes an object intelligible. . . . Abso- 
lutely in itself it just cannot be grasped by the intellect, for there is 
nothing there to grasp! Only as already having real being in the out- 
side world, or as having cognitional being through the act of being 
known, can the essence function as a direct object of intellectual con- 
sideration. In itself, absolutely considered, the essence, contrary to 
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the views of other types of metaphysics, has no being and so no 
intelligibility at all (pp. 43-44). 


It is easy to see that part of what Fr, Owens writes in the 


preceding passage is true, and that part is false—This much 
is true: If an essence does not have existence (this is, clearly, 
existence in the second sense of existence described below), it 
with 


the qualification of two distinctions: This is false: that essence 


simply isn’t there for us to know. This much is false, 


in itself is unintelligible because essence in itself is without exist- 
ence. These, i.e., A and B which follow immediately, are the 
distinctions. A) To speak of essence may mean at least two 
things, either 1) it is to speak of the meaning of the word 
essence, or 2) it is to speak of the essence of a thing, i.e., of 
that which is an essence. If it is taken to mean (2), we may be 
said to be speaking of the meaning of a word, but not of the 
word essence. We may, for example, be speaking of the mean- 
ing of the word man. B) To speak of existence may mean at 
least two things: either 1) it is to speak of the meaning of the 
word existence, or 2) it is to speak of the existence of a thing 
in rerum natura. If it is taken in sense (2), we are speaking of 
the fact that a thing exists in rerum natura. If it is taken in 
sense (1), we are not speaking of the fact of a thing’s existence; 
to speak of the meaning of the word existence (or of the meaning 
of the phrase “ existence in rerum natura”) is clearly not the 
same as to speak of the fact of a thing’s existence. 

What is the meaning of the word essence? St. Thomas care- 
fully describes its meaning in ch. I, De Ente et Essentia. His 
first description is a description by way of relation to two 
meanings of the word being, namely 1) real being 2) propo- 
sitional being, which he has just distinguished in the context: 
essence is that which real being as such has and which proposi- 
tional being as such has not. And that which real being has 


and propositional being has not is something through which and 
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in which a real being has existence. St. Thomas moves on to a 
fuller characterization of essence. Essence is that in a real 
being which differentiates the real being, and in virtue of which 
the real being is placed in a category, as in a genus or in a 
species of the category. Essence is what is placed in the 
definition; it answers the question: what is the thing?; essence 
is the quiddity. Essence is the form of a real thing, form in 
the sense of the forma totius, in the sense of the full or the total 
determination or perfection of a real thing. Essence is nature, 
in the sense of that whereby a real thing is intelligible, or 
graspable by intellect. Essence is nature, in this sense too: the 
originative source of the proper activities of a thing. What the 
word essence means is quite clear. 

Now, what is the essence of a thing‘ For example, what is 
the essence of man? Or what is the meaning of the word man? 
When one asks: what is the meaning of the word man ?, clearly, 
one is asking: what is the essence of man? Clearly, too, one is 
not asking: what is the meaning of the word essence? One is 
asking about man’s nature or essence absolutely considered— 
one is asking about the natura absolute considerata. 

As regards the nature or essence absolutely considered, e. g., 
the essence man, it is easy to see that existence is part of its 
intelligible content, i. e., part of the intelligible content or mean- 
ing of man. Man means rational animal. Animal means sen- 
sitive organism. Organism means living body. Body means 
three-dimensional substance. And substance means that to whose 
essence it belongs to have existence in se. Clearly, existence is 
part of the meaning of the word substance; the meaning of the 
word substance is part of the meaning of the word man; there- 
fore, existence is part of the meaning of the word man. We 
might add here that since 1) ens is what is first conceived by 
the intellect, and since 2) existence is part of the meaning of 
the word ens (ens means id quod habet esse), and since 3) the 
meanings of all other words we have are obtained by way of 
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an addition to the meaning of the word ens—we might add here 
that existence is part of the meaning of every word we have. 
But to speak of existence as part of the intelligible content of 
man is not to speak of the factual existence of man im rerum 
natura (this is existence in the second sense given above). It is 
clearly to speak of existence in the first sense given above; the 
meaning of the word existence is part of the meaning of the 
word man. 

Further, as regards the nature er essence absolutely con- 
sidered, neither to be nor not to be, whether outside the mind or 
in the mind, belongs to it. Both of these are extraneous to it, 
and what is extraneous to it does not belong to it. This is to 
say that the essence so considered does not actually include or 
contain any of these ways of existing. To what man 1s, i. e., to 
human essence considered absolutely, it does not belong to be 
outside the mind; nor does it belong to it to exist in the mind. 
But to speak of existence, here, is clearly to speak of existence 
taken in the second sense described above. 

To say that essence cannot be understood without existence 
is clearly to speak of essence in either of the two senses distin- 
guished above, and it is to speak of existence in the sense of 
the meaning of the word existence (sense 1). The word essence 
means that in a real being through which and in which the real 
being has existence outside the mind (this is existence in sense 
1). But that in a real being through which and in which the 
real being has existence outside the mind (this is essence in 
sense 2) does not include existence outside the mind (this is 
existence in sense 2). The essence of a real being is that in the 
real being in virtue of which the real being can be grasped by 
the intellect; it is that in a real being in virtue of which the 
real being is intelligible. Existence (sense 1) is intrinsic to the 
meaning or intelligibility of essence (either sense of essence) ; 
but existence (sense 2) is extraneous to the essence or intel- 
ligibility of a real being (this is essence in sense 2). 
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We can perhaps say the above in a somewhat different way. 
Fr. Owens’ view here may be accurately expressed in this way: 
not only can essence not be apart from or without existence, it 
cannot be conceived apart from or without existence; and it 
cannot be conceived apart from or without existence precisely 
because it cannot be apart from or without existence.—To insist 
that essence cannot be apart from or without existence is to 
insist that a created thing cannot be its own efficient cause. It 
is to insist that the created thing cannot be the efficient cause 
of its existing outside the mind, i. e., in rerum natura. It would 
have to exist befcre it existed, if it were its own efficient cause. 
The efficient cause of creatures is Ipsum Esse Subsistens.—To 
insist that essence cannot be conceived apart from or without 
existence in rerum natura is ambiguous. If essence is taken in 
either of the two senses described above, it is certainly true that 
essence cannot be conceived without conceiving existence in 
rerum natura (existence in sense 1). But if essence is taken to 
mean the essence of a real being, it is false that essence cannot 
be conceived apart from or without existence in rerum natura 
(existence in sense 2). Existence in rerum natura (in sense 2) 


is extraneous to the essence: “ 


. quidquid ... non est de 
intellectu essentiae vel quidditatis hoc est adveniens extra et 
faciens compositionem cum essentia, quia nulla essentia sine 
his quae sunt partes essentiae intelligi potest. Omnis autem 
essentia vel quidditas potest intelligi sine hoe quod aliquid 
intelligatur de esse suo: possum enim intelligere quid est homo 
ve] phoenix et tamen ignorare an esse habeat in rerum natura.” 
(De Ente et Essentia, ch. IV). When we said above that “ to 
insist that essence cannot be apart from or without existence is 
to insist that a created thing cannot be its own efficient cause,” 
essence was taken in sense 2; and existence was taken in sense 
2.—To insist that essence cannot be conceived apart from or 
without existence precisely because it cannot be apart from or 
without existence is ambiguous. It is true only if one keeps 
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apart the two ways in which essence can be taken, and only 
if one keeps apart the two ways in which existence can be taken. 
It is true that essence (either sense) cannot be conceived apart 
from or without existence (sense 1). It is true that essence 
(sense 2) cannot be apart from or without existence (sense 2). 
It is also true that essence (either sense) cannot be conceived 
apart from or without existence (sense 1) precisely because 
essence (sense 2) cannot be apart from or without existence 
(sense 2). But it is false to say that essence (sense 2) cannot 
be conceived apart from or without existence (sense 2) precisely 
because-essence (again sense 2) cannot be apart from or without 


existence (sense 2). 


3. Being from the viewpoint of existence is the subject of meta- 
physics, i. e., existence is the viewpoint which constitutes being 
the subject of metaphysics. Existence, being, or existential act 
(these are here taken by Fr. Owens to be the same) constitutes 
a genuine subject for the science of metaphysics when existence 
has been proved to be a nature over and above and different from 
any of the natures of the finite world. 


Because of its priority and accidentality to the sensible things them- 
selves, the being [i. e., existence] of these things is seen through demon- 
stration to have been received from something else and ultimately from 
subsistent being. In this way the existence—here a tautology—and the 
nature of subsistent being is established. “ Being” therefore appears 
as a nature different in reality from any other nature, even though it 
is found as a nature only in the unique instance of God. There alone 
being or existence is what exists, and so is a subsistent nature. It is 
subsistent being. (pp. 45-46). 


.- . the Thomistic metaphysical procedure shows how being [i.e., exist- 
ence} is really a nature, different from any of the natures in the finite 
world. Being is accordingly established as an actuality over and above 
the other natures and so can constitute a genuine subject for a further 
science, It is far from an empty concept. Rather, it is the most mean- 
ingful of all. The subject of Thomistie metaphysics is, of course, the 
composite of essence and existence; for that is what holds the priority 
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in the genesis of human thought. But that subject is constituted as 
such by the existential act. Existence as such, because it is not known 
directly as a nature, cannot be the subject of the science. Yet existence 
remains the aspect from which things are treated in Thomistic meta- 
physics. (pp. 48-49). 


The weakness of this position, namely, that existence, proved 
to be a nature over and above all other natures, is what consti- 
tutes ‘ being’ the subject of metaphysics, can be shown in the 
following way. That which constitutes something as the subject 
of a science is that in the subject which is the source of the 
demonstrative intelligibility which that subject has, both in 
respect of its commensurately universal properties and in respect 
of its commensurately universal causes. Now, existence proved 
to be a nature over and above all other natures, is existence 
proved to be the efficient cause of the subject of metaphysics. 
That which is proved to be the efficient cause of the subject 
of a science cannot be that in the subject of the science in virtue 
of which the cause of the subject is proved to be the cause of 
the subject. That which constitutes something as the subject 
of a science is what is first in the science, i.e., it is the source 
of the demonstrative intelligibility in the science. The cause of 
the subject of a science is what is /ast in the science. “ 
cognitio causarum alicujus generis est fints ad quem consideratio 
scientae pertingit.” * 

Fr. Owens’ view makes metaphysics impossible, for, clearly, 
the goal of a science cannot be the source of scientific, i. e., 
demonstrative, intelligibility. The goal of a science, i. e., knowl- 
edge of the causes of the subject of the science, is reached only 
through the demonstrative intelligibility of the subject of the 
science. 

Further, this view of Fr. Owens cannot be saved by his in- 
sisting that existence “is far from an empty concept. Rather 
it is the most meaningful of all” (p. 49). Clearly, existence, 


*In Meta., proemium. 
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proved to be a nature above the natures in the finite world, is 
indeed the most meaningful—but quoad se, and not quoad nos. 
It cannot, therefore, constitute being as the subject of a human 
science; quoad nos, existence proved to be a nature above all 
finite natures, is the least meaningful. 


4. Existence, grasped in the judgment that a sensible thing 
exists, is the source from which metaphysics proceeds to its con- 
clusions by way of propter quid reasoning. 

. . . the metaphysical procedure found in the writings of St. Thomas 
presents itself explicitly as that of a science. It starts from what is 
evident in every one’s immediate experience of the visible and tangible 
world, in fact from what is most self-evident of all, namely that some- 
thing exists. Into this basic and utterly self-evident premise does it 
ultimately resolve all its conclusions. From this unshakeable starting- 
point does it proceed to its conclusions according to the rigorous tech- 
nique of propter quid reasoning, the most truly scientific type of 
thinking possible (p. 32). 


It is evident that this position is in conflict with the position 
commented on in the preceding section (section 3). That which 
is the source of the propter quid reasonings in a science is that 
which constitutes the subject of the science precisely as subject. 
And existence, grasped in the judgment that a sensible thing 
exists, is not the same as existence proved to be a nature over and 
above and different from any of the natures of the finite world. 

It is evident, too, that existence, grasped in the judgment 
that a sensible thing exists, cannot be the source from which 
metaphysics proceeds to its conclusions by way of propter quid 
reasoning. (Nor can it be the source from which metaphysics 
proceeds to its conclusions by way of quia reasoning). For such 
an existence is the existence of an individual thing, as Fr. Owens 
rightly observes when he writes: “ What is immediately and 
directly known by the human intellect is the individual thing in 
the sensible world. Such things are thereby judged to exist in 
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themselves, that is, in reality outside the mind” (p. 39). A 
science does not proceed to any of its conclusions, whether in a 
quia or in a propter quid proof, from what is individual. The 
source from which a scientific proof proceeds, i. e., the demon- 
strative intelligibility of a proof, cannot be something indi- 
vidual; for science is not of the individual. The source from 
which a scientific proof proceeds is neither something individual 
as such, nor something universal as such; rather, it is something, 
a speculable object, taken according to an absolute consideration. 
And both individuality and universality are outside the absolute 
consideration of any speculable object which functions as the 
subject genus of a science, i.e., as the source from which a 
scientific proof proceeds. 


If existence, proved to be a nature over and above all other 
natures, cannot be the source of the demonstrative intelligibility 
in metaphysics; and if existence, grasped in the judgment that 
a sensible thing exists, cannot be this source, what is to be taken 
as the source? The answer to this question is carefully elabor- 
ated by St. Thomas in the Commentary on the Trinity, q. 5. 
The source in the case of metaphysics is any speculable object 
which is independent of matter and motion in its existence as 
well as in its definition or notion, not in such a way that it 
can never be found in matter (e.g., the angels, God), but in 
such a way that it is found both in matter and apart from matter 
(e. g., being, substance, accident, essence, form, cause, effect). 
Such a speculable object requires that one has proved that there 
exists outside the mind an immaterial being; otherwise, though 
one could easily see that to be in matter does not belong to the 
notion of being, substance, accident, etc., one would not know 
that being, substance, accident, etc., are independent of matter 
in extramental existence. This is to say that one would not know 
that being, substance, accident, ete., are metaphysicalia, i.e., 
metaphysical speculable objects. One must keep in mind that 
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although the speculable objects of metaphysics (i.e. meta- 
physicalia), those of mathematics (i. e., mathematicalia), and 
those of the philosophy of nature (i.e., naturalia), have in 
common that they are the result of this type of abstraction, 
namely, abstraction of the universal from particulars, since all 
sciences are concerned with what is essential and not with what 
is incidental; nonetheless, what characterizes the metaphystcalva 
is that they are the result of separation, what characterizes the 
mathematicalia is that they are the result of abstraction of form 
from sensible matter, and what characterizes the naturalia is 
that they are the result of abstraction of the universal from 
particulars. To point out that the metaphysicalia are the result, 
characteristically, of separation is to indicate that the intellect 
has proved that being, substance, accident, cause, etc., exist 
extramentally apart from or in separation from matter. 


5 Evistence is what has absolute primacy in being. And exist- 
ence ts the aspect from which things are studied in metaphysics. 


The existential viewpoint means that existence plays the role of act 
in regard to a proper potency, essence, and thereby attains absolute 
primacy in the thing (p. 35). 

What is meant exactly by the existentialist interpretation of St. Thomas’ 
doctrine? ... in St. Thomas existence is seen in contrast to essence, 
and as having the absolute primacy over essence (p. 36). 

It [existence] makes the thing actual, for without it the thing is nothing 
(p. 38). 


Clearly there is truth in this description of existence, namely 
that existence has absolute primacy over essence. For existence 
is what is most formal in a thing. Existence is related to every- 
thing in the order of essence, even to form, as act to potency. 
Existence is the act of acts, and the perfection of perfections. 
It is true to say that existence is what is most formal in a context 


in which one compares existence, on the one hand, with anything 
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other in a being, on the other hand. It is also true to say that 
existence is what is most formal in a context in which one takes 
a word, in the meaning of which existence is expressly included 
as a constituent element, and compares existence on the one 
hand with all other constituent elements on the other hand. 
Consider, for example, some of the metaphysicalia. Being means 
that which has existence; clearly, existence is formal in relation 
to all that is implicitly contained in the words that which of the 
phrase that which has existence, for what is contained in the 
words that which is of the order of essence. Substance means 
that to whose essence it belongs to have existence in itself as in 
a subject; again, clearly, existence is formal in relation to all 
else that is contained in the meaning of substance. Essence 
means that through which and in which a real being has ezxist- 
ence; again, clearly, the same thing is to be noted. Thus, exist- 
ence as one constituent of the meaning of such words is related 
to all other constituents of the meaning of such words as the 
most formal of constituents. 

One must note, however, that existence is not what formally 
constitutes the meaning of each of these words. Existence is not 
what formally constitutes the meaning of the words “ being,” 
“ substance,” and “ essence.” If it were, it would follow that 
the meaning of each of these words would be the same; but, 
clearly, the meaning of each is different. Hence what formally 
constitutes the meaning of each cannot be existence. Thus, 
although existence is the most formal of the constituents of the 
meaning of each of these metaphysicalia, existence cannot be 
what formally constitutes the meaning of each. 


If now, one maintains with Fr. Owens, that 1) “existence 


remains the aspect from which things are treated in Thomistic 
metaphysics ” (p. 49); and if 2) by “things ” which are treated 
in metaphysics one understands the metaphysicalia (at least 
the ones mentioned above); and if 3) by “are treated” one 
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understands that the commensurately universal properties and 
causes of these metaphysicalia are proved of them by reason of 
their demonstrative intelligibility, which is nothing other than 
their meaning; and if 4) by “aspect ” one understands demon- 
strative intelligibility; and if 5) by “ existence” 
stands what has primacy in the “ things’ treated in metaphysics, 
but without understanding that although existence is the most 
formal of the constituents of the meaning of each of these meta- 


one under- 


physicalia, it is nonetheless not what formally constitutes the 
meaning of each,—if all this, then either 1) the commensurately 


universal properties of being, of substance, and of essence will 


not differ, or 2) existence cannot be the aspect from which things 
are treated in metaphysics. 

We must note not only that existence is not what formally 
constitutes the meaning of each of the metaphysicalia mentioned 
above, but also that existence is not what formally constitutes 
the meaning of being. For that which formally constitutes the 
meaning of a word is all that, i.e., the totality of that which, 
belongs per se to the meaning of that word; this is nothing other 
than the meaning of a word considered absolutely. Clearly, 
existence is not all that belongs per se to the meaning of the 
word “ being; ” for it is not true to say that being means ezist- 
ence, which would have to be true if existence were all that 
belonged per se to the meaning of the word “ being.” 


6. Existence is accidental to essence except in the case of Sub- 
sistent Existence. Yet, in another sense, existence is essential 
to essence. 


Being [i.e., existence] is other than essence. It is outside the essence, 
in the sense that it is not contained within the essential principles of 
finite things, nor does it follow from those principles in its own proper 
order of causality, namely efficient causality. In this profound sense 
being is accidental to all things except in the unique . . . case of sub- 
sistent being. But in another sense, equally profound and, from the 
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emphasis laid upon it by St. Thomas, at least equally important, being 
is essential to everything whatsoever. Actually, the essence is a nothing; 
yet potentially it is something. In this way, and in this way only, an 
essence differs from nothing. ‘ Nothing’ just cannot be, and essence 
on the other hand can be, it is of its very nature meant to be as far as 
its own formal causality is concerned. For that reason St. Thomas 
can say that every nature is essentially a being, that being follows 
per se upon form, that the being of a thing is as it were constituted 
by the principles of its nature. In that formal sense being is not at 
all accidental to a thing, as St. Thomas insisted against Avicenna, but 
essential to it. 

This combined accidental and essential character of being, involving 
being’s absolute priority over essence, opens an astonishingly apt way 
toward the objectives that our culture requires of metaphysics (pp. 
44-45). 


It is easy to see in what sense this view must be taken in 
order that it be true. j 

First of all, as regards the accidental character of existence 
in respect of essence, it is true to say that existence (sense 2) 
is accidental to essence, if essence is taken to mean the essence 
of a thing (essence in sense 2). But it is false to say that 
existence (sense 1), is accidental to essence, whether essence is 
taken in sense 1 or in sense 2; existence, taken in sense 1, is 
essential to essence taken in either of the two senses. (See above, 
p- 70). This is essentially or per se (as opposed to accidentally 
or per accidens) taken to mean of the intelligible content of, or 
of the meaning of. Thus, what is not of the meaning of, or not 
of the content of, is accidental or per accidens. 

Secondly, as regards the essential character of existence in 
respect of essence (this is essence taken to mean the essence of a 
thing, i. e., sense 2), it is true to say that existence (sense 2) 
is essential to essence, if essential is taken to mean per se (as 
opposed to per accidens) in the sense of immediately as opposed 
to through the mediacy of another. Thus, whatever does not 
belong immediately belongs accidentally or per accidens. Clear- 
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ly, existence does not belong to essence through some third 
thing intervening between the essence and the existence which 
belongs to the essence. If this were the case, we could ask of 
the intervening third, does existence belong to it per se or 
through something other—an intervening fourth? This same 
question could be asked of the intervening fourth. Clearly, 
this would initiate an infinite regress, which is inadmissible.— 
It is not clear when Fr. Owens writes: “. .. in another sense, 


equally profound and, from the emphasis laid upon it by St. 


Thomas, at least equally important, being is essential to every- 
thing whatsoever.” (p. 44),—it is not clear that he takes this 
other sense of essential or per se to mean immediately as opposed 
to through the rmediacy of another. It must be taken in this 
immediate sense; otherwise it would not be meaningful to say 
that existence is essential to essence. 


* * * 


Postscript: Essence, existence, and being as subjects in a meta- 
physical proof. 

In view of the preceding comments, it may be possible to say 
something meaningful about essence, existence, and being as 
possible subjects in a metaphysical proof. 

Let us begin by asking this question: what cannot function 
as subject genus in a metaphysical proof? Clearly, the essence 
of a separated substance cannot; the reason is the simplicity of 
the essence of a separated substance. Having shown in Posterior 
Analytics, I, lect. 41, n. 7 (Leonine edition), that the unity 
of a science is taken from the unity of the subject genus, St. 
Thomas considers in nn. 8-9 the two conditions which enable 
something, a speculable object, to function as subject genus of 
a science. In n. 8, which is of immediate interest to us, he 
considers the first condition, namely that the speculable object 
must be a composite speculable object, and composed of elements 
which are absolutely prior and not only prior quoad nos. 
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In science, there is a movement of reason toward a knowledge 
of the properties and of the causes of something from something 
other which is prior (absolutely prior) to the thing, i.e., from 
what are the per se constituents of the thing. Thus, if there is 
something which does not have prior principles from which 
reason can move to such a knowledge of it, it is impossible to 
have science about it, i.e., it cannot function as the subject 
genus of a scientific proof. For.example, the essences of separ- 
ated substances cannot function as the subject genus of a scien- 
tific proof. The essence of a separated substance is simple, and 
thus not composed of prior principles; so that it would be 
grasped (by an intellect proportioned to this, of course) by 
means of itself and not by means of prior component principles. 
Thus, science about the essences of separated substances is im- 
possible, i. e., the essences of separated substances cannot func- 
tion as the subject genus of a scientific proof. Of course, the 
human intellect can know something about separated substances 


by beginning with sensible things which, though prior to us, 
are absolutely posterior. But, as is clear from the preceding 
paragraph, such knowledge about them is not of them as of a 


subject genus. 

Clearly, too, the divine essence cannot function as subject 
genus of a scientific proof, for it too is simple; and not only is 
it relatively simple as is the created separated substance, it is 
absolutely simple. 

Clearly, further, the essences of material substances cannot 
function as subject genus of a metaphysical proof, because they 
are speculable objects which depend on matter for being as well 
as for being known. But this exhausts essences. It appears, 
therefore, that the speculable object which functions as subject 
genus in a metaphysical proof can in no wise be the essence of 
a thing, whether material or immaterial, whether created or 
uncreated. And since the existence and the being of a thing 
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are limited by and restricted to the essence of the thing (except 
in the case of God in Whom there is no distinction whatsoever 
between essence and existence), what is true of the essence of a 
thing is true also of its existence and of its being. Thus, neither 
the existence, nor the being, nor the essence of a thing can be a 
speculable object which functions as subject genus in a meta- 
physical proof. This is not to say, however, that nothing of the 
essences of things, whether these things are material or im- 
material, can function as subject genus of a metaphysical proof. 


What, now, can one say by way of answering this question: 
what can function as subject in a metaphysical proof? It is clear 
that what can function as subject in a metaphysical proof must 
be a speculable object which is independent of matter and motion 
in existence in rerum natura as well as in its definition or notion. 
But, as we have seen, this cannot mean that such a speculable 
object must be the essence of «n angel or the essence of God. 
Clearly, then, a metaphysical speculable object must be some- 
thing which is found both in matter and apart from matter (the 
fact that it is found apart from matter as well as in matter shows 
that it is not dependent on matter in being). This is to say that 
a metaphysical speculable object must be a ratio to which, abso- 
lutely considered, it belongs neither to be in matter nor not to be 
in matter, although it is realized extramentally both in matter 
and apart from matter; further, it must be a rato the deter- 
minate content of which is not expressive of any determinate 
essence, although it may be expressive of something of the 
essences of things so long as this something is known to be found 
extramentally apart from matter as well as in matter. Taken 
in this way, the ratio entis, the ratio essentiwe, and the ratio 


existentiae, can function as subjects in a metaphysical proof. 


Clearly, these three are metaphysicalia of this type: to each of 
them, absolutely considered, it belongs neither to be in matter 
nor not to be in matter, although all three are realized extra- 
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mentally both in matter and apart from matter; further, the 
determinate content of each of these three is not, clearly, expres- 
sive of any determinate essence, nor is it expressive of anything 
of the essences of things. Similarly, the ratio substantiae and 
the ratio accidentis, taken in this way, can function as subjects 
in a metaphysical proof. Clearly, these two are metaphysicalia 
to which, absolutely considered, it belongs neither to be in matter 
nor not to be in matter, although both are realized extramentally 
both in matter and apart from matter; further, the determinate 
content of each of these is not, clearly, expressive of any deter- 
minate essence, although (unlike the ratio entis, and the ratio 
essentiae, and the ratio existentiae) both are expressive of some- 
thing of the essences of things. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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THE Tuirty-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


HE THIRTY-THIRD Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
7 Philosophical Association will be heid at the Hotel Statler, New 
York City, Easter Tuesday and Wednesday, March 31 and April 1, 1959, 
under the patronage of His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman and the uni- 
versities, senior colleges and seminaries of the New York area. The 
general theme of the meeting will be “American Philosophy.” Programs 
will be distributed about six weeks before the meeting together with hotel 
reservation cards. The hotel has assured the members of a fixed rate 
of $8.00 for single rooms and $12.00 for double rooms. The genera! 
morning sessions will be held in the Penn Top South Room with 
President Lawrence E. Lynch presiding. Each morning a paper by a 
prominent American philosopher will be read. A member of the Asso- 
ciation will then lead a discussion on the paper. At the evening 
session the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal will be awarded to the 
Rev. Dr. Gerald Phelan who will give the Medalist’s address. The 
Presidential Address will also be given at this session. The Association 
hopes to have His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman as its honored guest 
at this evening session. 

The following are summaries of papers to be read at the afternoon 


sectional sessions: 


Marcu 31: Secrionat Rounp Tasie Discussion—2:30 m. 


Division A: Logie and Method Section: Penn Top South Room: 
Dr. Roland Houde, Villanova University, Chairman 


Problem (a): The Influence of Late Medieval and Renaissance Logic 
on Contemporary American Philosophy 


by the Rev. F. C. Lehner, 0. P., Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


The dominant flaws in late Medieval and Renaissance logic were 
flaws pertinent, not to formal logic as such, but to material logic. 
Basically the failure involved was the failure to make the transition 
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from the material logic pertinent to mathematics to the material logic 
pertinent to physics. This happened because, in the intensified use of 
artificial means of investigating nature, there was a failure to analyze 
the value of these means, and consequently there was a confusion of the 
means of investigation with the nature under investigation. This was 
true not only as regards the field of physics, but also as regards the 
field of moral science. And because there was a loss of the material 
logic proper to physics and of the material logic proper to moral 
science, metaphysics became an impossibility. The influence of this 
confusion, as communicated by philosophers in succeeding centuries, 
ean be seen clearly in contemporary American philosophy. 


Commentary by Prof. Edward D. Simmons, Marquette University. 


Division B: Philosophy of Nature Section: Penn Top Center: 


Dr. R. A. Kocourek, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Chairman 


Problem (a): The Epistemological Problems of De-Anthropomorphi- 
sation of Modern Science 


by Dr. Jerzy A. Wojciechowski, Ottawa, Ontaria. 


The scientific mode of knowledge based on measurement and expressed 
in mathematical form has proved well suited and extremely efficient 
for its purpose. It is formal, precise, impersonal, and abstract. 
Ordinary, common-sense notions expressing direct sense perceptions 
and, to a great extent the subjective, emotional reactions of the 
human individual to his environment, are absent from the scientific 
vocabulary. Various scientists consider the mathematization of experi- 
mental knowledge as a sure sign of a fundamental de-anthropomorphi- 
sation of science. This in turn is hailed as a major step towards a more 
perfect level of cognition, the aim being a kind of perfect and totally 
objective knowledge. 

This paper endeavors to inquire into the problems suggested by the 
claim of a de-apthropomorphisation of science and further it will offer 
some formulations for a discussion by classifying all these issues into 
two groups, namely: 1) problems which science faces in itself; 2) 
problems which science posits for the philosopher. 


Charles A. Hart 


Problem (b): The Truth Value of the Aristotelian Philosophy of 
Science 


by the Rev. Leo A. Foley, 8. M., Catholic University of America 


I. The more frequent phenomenon of scientific retreat from final 
positions: 1. During the Renaissance; 2. At the turn of the twentieth 
century; 3. With the advent of relativity; 4. During the International 
Geophysical Year. 


II. This is not only a factual but also a theoretical phenomenon: 
1. The scientific concentration on the particular phenomenon; 2. The 
consequent dependence of the sciences on: a) their own discoveries; 
b) other sciences; ¢) variations in mathematical theory; d) mathe- 
matical correlation. 3. Effects of Mathematical Correlation: a) The 
“ Mechanical Model” as an appropriateness of concepts and elegance 
of conceptual systems rather than an actual relation to reality; b) The 
expression of conclusions in analogy rather than in definition. 4. The 
disturbing results of a factor that evades the conceptual scheme; e. g.; 
a) The discovery of the moons of Jupiter and the parallax of Mars 
indicating forces and masses too great to be accounted for by the 
geometry of Ptolemy; b) The bending of light in relation to the scalar 
geometry of Newton’s laws; c) The IGY discoveries of variations in 
gravity, in the actions of Cepheid variable stars, in the variations of 
the density of interstellar matter as affecting the theory of planetary 
systems and stellar origins and of the age of the universe. Conclusion 
to this section: the science of nature no longer seems to deal with what 
the universe is, and how and why it operates as it does, but rather with 


how we think about the universe. 


III. Philosophical considerations. 1. The frequent reaction towards 
philosophy from the sciences, e.g. on the part of Bergson and White- 
head, as indicative of the need for philosophy. 2. The position of 
Aristotelian scholasticism: a) The origin of this problem from the 
problem of the one and the many: the breakdown of Parmenidean 
materialism into atomism; b) Pythagorean and Platonic hypotheti- 
calism; ¢) truly analytical thinking as the basis of: 1) certitude for 
deduction; 2) certitude in the mathematico-physical order; 3) opinion 
and hypothesis in the scientific method, thus, a truly empirical system 
rather than an elegant reconstruction. 3. The Aristotelian development: 
a) The essence of the problem of nature: the actions and reactions of 
each component of the universe according to its nature; b) the signifi- 
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cance of the four causes, allowing for development in the laws of nature 
as well as allowing for chance in nature; c) the development of this 
into scientific problems on the basis of natural operations rather than 
on the correlation of similarities; d) the consequent assimilation of any 
discovery in terms of nature rather than in terms of elegance of con- 
ceptual schemes. 4. The ultimate basis of a philosophy of nature: 
a) The intelligibility of reality; b) the penetrating intelligence of the 
human intellect. 


Division C: Metaphysics Section: Penn Top North: 


the Rev. James I. Conway, 8.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, 
New York, Chairman 


Problem (a): The Problem of Being and Value in Contemporary 
American Axiology 


by the Rev. Austin Fagothey, S.J., University of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Modern philosophers, both Americans and others, are deeply con- 
cerned about values. Many approach the problem from the angle of 
linguistic analysis, trying to make sign theory lead to axiology and 
wondering whether axiology can ever be made scientific. Factual and 
valuative signs, designative and appraisive meanings, cognitive and 
normative judgments seem irreducible. Yet no one is really satisfied 
with an irreducible subjectivity-objectivity dichotomy. 

It is the outlawing of metaphysics that renders linguistic analysis 
incapable of finding an objective basis for value-theory. For it is 
precisely metaphysics that gets at being, and being is the only common 
bond uniting subject and object, making knowledge and appetite pos- 
sible, thus grounding the true end the good. Value-judgments, ex- 
pressing the true about the good, require the existence of the subject, 
the existence of the object, and the existence of relations between them. 
All three are being. The last, the relation, is as important as the other 
two, and the one particularly impervious to the positivistic and analytic 
technique. 

Epistemology has had some success in exploring knowledge. Axiology 
must attempt the same for values. The two critical and reflective 
pursuits should run parallel, a realistic epistemology accompanied by 
a realistic axiology. Value supposes ends. The end of all ends must 
be the end set by the Being from whom all being comes. 
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Problem (b): Being and Value in the Axiology of John Dewey 
by Dr. Ralph W. Sleeper, Queens College, New York City 


This paper demonstrates the inadequacy of attempts to interpret 
Dewey’s theory of valuation apart from consideration of the meta- 
physics upon which it is based. It is shown that the instrumentalist 
analysis of the valuation process requires a view of existential reality 
as having the generic traits indicated by the metaphysical categories 
which Dewey calls “ precariousness”” and “ stability.” A comparison 
with St. Augustine’s view of the contingent universe is made, but it 
is discovered that while Dewey takes all values and valuations to be 
contingent upon the structures of being he confines his knowledge of 
being to that which is encountered through the methods of experimental 
science. A question is therefore raised as to whether this restriction 
of metaphysics is justified. 

It is concluded that Dewey’s metaphysics has more in common with 
St. Augustine’s than is usually supposed, but that Dewey’s epistem- 
clogical commitments so limit his axiological inquiry, as to unneces- 
sarily preclude consideration of absolute values. 


Aprit 1: Secrionat Rounp TaBLe Discussion: 2:30 p.m. 


Division D: Moral and Political Philosophy Section: Penn Top 
South: 


Dr. Herbert Johnston, University of Notre Dame, Chairman 
Problem (a): Recent Developments in Naturalistic Ethics 
by Jude P. Dougherty, Bellarmine College, Louisville, Kentucky 


One of the most important streams of contemporary American 
thought is naturalism. Presenting itself more as a tendency or attitude 
than as a firm set of philosophical doctrines, naturalism affirms that 
man has his origin, development, and end within nature and that the 
proper study of man is experimental science. Its initial expression is 
to be found within the symposia American Philosophy Today and 
Tommorrow and Naturalism and the Human Spirit. The older natu- 
ralism of Santayana, Sellars, and Woodbridge is in these volumes 
supplanted by the naturalism of Dewey and his disciples, viz., Hook, 
Edel, Nagel, Schneider, Randall, and others. It is the ethical theories 
and practical postulates offered by this latter group that command 
our attention. 
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What naturalism has to offer in the way of practical direction is 
meager. Debate has centered on the nature of man and the kind of 
method to be used in determining values. Admittedly, naturalistic 
ethics is incomplete, but the naturalist looks to the eventual fruitfulness 
of scientific method once it is earnestly applied to the realm of morals. 

It is the purpose of this paper to survey the recent developments in 
naturalistic ethics and to point to some of the limitations inherent in 


the naturalistic approach. 


Commentary by the Rev. James V. McGlynn, S.J., University of 
Detroit, Mich. 


Problem (b): An Application of the Notion of Pluralism in Con- 
temporary American Life 


by the Rev. Benedict M. Ashley, O. P., Domincan House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois 


Pluralism can be in either the prudential or the theoretical sphere. 
In both cases, however, a moral element is involved, since a theoretical 
pluralism which rested on purely intellectual difficulties could be easily 
resolved. The fundamental problem therefore is that of “good” or 
“bad faith.” Is it possible to judge this without judging rashly? 
Furthermore, can there be “ good faith” without some minimal] theo- 
retical agreement? 

This general question finds an exemplification in American life in 
our educational system which is intended to provide American citizens 
with a certain unity, both moral and intellectual, and which nevertheless 
permits a pluralistic system of public and private schools, of local 
control of public schools, and of academic freedom within schools. Yet 
no one has proposed clear tests of good and bad faith, nor a standard 
of minimal agreement. 

Does not the intellectual policy of the Catholic Church suggest how 
such a standard can be developed in American culture? The Church 
does not judge motives but acts, and she proposes minimal standards of 
orthodoxy (both in the strict and in the loose senses of the term) which 
permits a genuine pluralism within the universal sphere of Catholic 
culture. Cannot a similar policy be adopted in the United States? 


Commentary by Dr. Anthony Nemetz, Ohio State University. 
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Division E: History of Philosophy Section: Penn Top Center: 
The Rev. Joseph Owens, C. SS. R., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto, Chairman 


Problem (a): Christian Philosophy in North America: One Man’s 
View 


by Dr. Charles J. O'Neil, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


1. What we call history of philosophy ought to be at once both a 
historical study and an impersonal record. Anaximenes would have 
been a poor historian of Anaximander. Perhaps Aristotle was of Pluto. 
For personal reasons this writer’s view cannot be considered impersonal. 
Philosophical? Let the reader judge. 

2. Both Gilson and Maritain have and have had a variety of inilu- 
ences. But both the influences and their variety must be judged by 
published or at least recorded—results. 

3. These results seem to show very little by way of “least common 
denominator.” In that denominator which is much more a “ method ” 
than a content, there are two influences which are common to both men. 
The first is an orientation towards achieving human wisdom within the 
framework of the faith. The second is an orientation towards achieving 
human wisdom within a framework of historical perspective, i.e., the 
methodology includes a deep respect for history. 

4. Since personal commitment, faith and respect for history are 
inextricably interwoven, a new element appears in the “least common 
denominator.” In relation to history as it is the history of theology, 
there appears the figure of St. Thomas Aquinas. Inevitably with him 
there appears an orienting to the “ existent,” to “esse,” to “being.” 
Thus what we call “ methodology ” appears to be “ content.” But if we 
survey the recorded results of these influences “ method” reduces to a 
persisting and persuasive invitation to achieve human wisdom through 
a knowledge of “ esse” as it appears in and through history. 


Problem (b): American Neo-scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth 
and Early Twentieth Century 


by Dr. Jesse Mann, Georgetown University 


Before the encyclical, Aeterni Patris, American neo-scholastie phi- 
losophy was influenced from within the Catholic field by the philosophies 
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of eclecticism, ontologism, and Cartesianism. The ontologism of 
Gioberti became especially popular as a result of the significance of 
Orestes Brownson and the Quarterly Review in American Catholic 
thought. Neo-scholasticism was influenced from without, in varying 
degrees, by the idealistic movement of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the neo-realist and critical realist movements of the earlier 
twentieth century. 

The neo-scholastie movement found expression in The Catholic Quar- 
terly Review, The American Ecclesiastical Review, and The Catholic 
University Bulletin during this period. Jesuits, Dominicans, Christian 
Brothers, members of the secular clergy, and other religious groups 
participated significantly by the publication of text books, contributions 
of scholarly articles, and the teaching of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
in Universities such as Georgetown, St. Louis, Mt. St. Mary’s at Emmits- 
burg, Notre Dame, St. John’s (Fordham), and Manhattan. The scho- 
lastic tradition was likewise continued in seminaries such as St. Mary’s, 
Baltimore, Mt. St. Mary’s, Cincinnati, and St. Francis’ in Milwaukee. 
The University of Laval at Quebec, and St. Michael’s College at Toronto 
are splendid examples of the noteworthy contribution made from 
Canada. 


Division F: Philosophy of Law and Government: Penn Top North: 
The Rev. Thomas E. Davitt, S. J., Marquette University, Chairman 


Problem: (a) Natural Law in Contemporary Legal Philosophy 
by the Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.8.C., University of Notre Dame 


The new emphasis on natural law is one of the chief developments 
of ethical theory today. This is coming from two directions—from 
philosophers of law and in general from philosophers of conduct, and 
secondly, though this remains up to now almost entirely implicit, from 
some of the most noted anthropologists such as Kluckhohn, Linton, and 
MacBeath. 

People are coming then from very different directions to a natural 
law position. But at least in part they are moving in that direction for 
the same reason—through fear of totalitarian dictators, and notably 
Hitler. 

At the same time, their discussions on natural law give new life to 
the designation and definition of natural law—to its real as perhaps 
opposed to its nominal meaning. 
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Remarkable among the men reasserting a natural law legal phi- 
losophy, I would feature these: Radbruch, Lon Fuller, Samuel Stumpt, 
Kats, with reference also to institutes and conferences on natural law 
at Notre Dame and at Southern Methodist University. 


Problem (b): The Philosophy of Law in Contemporary American 
Law Schools 


by Professor Edward McWhinney, University of Toronto 


This paper considers the challenges raised by the substantial depletion 
of the main realist and sociological drives in American law since the 
recent war. The current pre-occupation with questions of necessary 
minimum values in law—the most striking characteristic of American 
thinking of the 1950’s—has brought new problems with it in view of 
the manifest uneasiness and sense of inadequacy of the American 
lawyer (whether professor or student), when confronted with the prob- 
lem of value-choice and value-implementation. There is consideration, 
first of all, of major causal factors in current emphasis on values in 
American law schools, and then examination of the background intellec- 
tual factors standing in the way of a solution to the dilemma over values 
in law. The pre-oceupation with pragmatic scientific relativism and to 
the fairly general subordination of questions of ultimate principles of 
law to questions of technique—in the American law school of the era 
between the two wars—is also treated. The question is raised as to 
whether the case system (and its built-in professional prestige symbol, 
the casebook)—the master institution of American legal education for 
three quarters of a century—has not largely outlived its usefulness and 
requires urgent modification at the present time. Some tentative solu- 
tions to problems of values in law are suggested. 


RE°ORT ON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF PHILOSPHY 


Dr. Vernon J. Bourke of St. Louis University was official represen- 
tative of the American Catholic Philosophical Association at the first 
International Congress of Medieval Philosophy at Louvain University, 
August 28 to September 4 and at the Twelfth International Congress of 
Philosophy on September 12 to 18, 1958. At the request of the Secre- 
tary Dr. Bourke makes the following report of the Congresses: 


At Louvain University, Belgium, from August 28 to September 4, 
the first International Congress of Medieval Philosophy was held. 
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Approximately three hundred delegates attended, including about 
twenty from the United States and Canada. The “ iron-curtain” 
countries were represented by several very competent men from Poland 
and Hungary. At the plenary morning sessions the following fifty- 
minute papers were read and discussed: R. Klibansky (McGill U., 
Montreal), The Nature of Man and Human Personality; Father M-D. 
Chenu, O. P. (Rouen, France), The Human Situation: Corporeality and 
Temporality; Paul Wilpert (Cologne, Germany), Knowledge and 
Truth; V. J. Bourke, Human Tendencies, Will and Freedom. At a 
special closing session in the Vatican Pavilion, Brussels World Exposi- 
tion, Maurice de Gandillae (Neuilly, France) spoke on Moral and Social 
Values. 

Five concurrent section meetings occupied the afternoons, with three 
twenty-minute papers delivered and discussed in each. Of special 
interest to our membership were the communications by L. Thro, S. J. 
(St. Louis), Zs There a Distinctively Thomistic Realism?; P. Siwek, 
S.J. (New York), La conscience du libre arbitre; and P. Merlan 
(Seripps College, California), Averroes ueber die Unsterblichkeit des 
Menschengeschlechtes. Father P. Nash, 8. J. (Toronto) read a scholarly 
paper on Giles of Rome: Will and Knowledge. Of the papers by 
foreign scholars, several concentrated in two areas: the psychology of 
the Franciscan school and the philosophy of Avicenna. The Pro- 
ceedings will be published from Louvain, during the coming year. 

Several special commissions met at Louvain to discuss problems such 
as the editing of medieval texts, the role of the history of medieval 
philosophy in the general teaching of philosophy, and the study of 
non-Latin medieval philosophers. At the last-mentioned, presided over 
by Father G. Anawati (Egypt), it was decided to form a special group 
for the promotion of research in Arabic and related types of philosophy. 

It was voted to establish a permanent Association of Specialists in 
Medieval Philosophy, with the secretariate situated at Louvain. Father 
H. Van Breda is the secretary; Raymond Klibansky is the Canadian- 
American representative on the Council. The next medieval Congress 
will meet in Cologne, Germany, in 1963. 

Venice was the site of the Twelfth International Congress of Phi- 
losophy, from September 12-18. Its natural beauties and tourist 
attractions were doubtless responsible for a very large attendance 
(over 1500) but were not conducive to philosophic communication or 
meditation. Moscow sent a group of thirty. These Russians gave 
politically slanted talks not remarkable for philosophical objectivity. 
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At the plenary sessions (morning and afternoon) hundreds of people 
listened to a veriety of speakers using many languages (including 
Russian}. A system of simultaneous translation (with earphones, as 
at the U. N.) was used but the buzzing of many tongues made one 
realize that we have not yet out-distanced the curse of the tower of 
Babel. Ten to twelve section meetings ran concurrently. It was quite 
impossible for one person to follow all the proceedings. 

About forty U. S. philosophers were in attendance, including a good 
representation of the membership of the ACPA. The undersigned 
spoke, briefly, on Freedom and Value, at one of the plenary sessions. 
The general level of the papers was not remarkably high. One might 
offer the following general impressions: Existentialism and phenomen- 
ology continue to occupy much of the attention of the continental 
Europeans but, even there, they appear to be losing their appeal in 
academic circles. Possibly because of the preponderance of Italian and 
Spanish speakers, much was heard of that amorphous “ philosophy of 
the spirit” which lives on in Europe as a vestige of a long-dead 
idealism. The British philosophers are more than ever marked off by 
their concentration on logical analysis. This precoceupation with words 
is spreading to the Scandinavian countries, Canada and the U.S. A. 
Except for naturalism, there seems to be no philosophy that is charac- 
teristic of U. S. thinking. The Proceedings of this Congress will be 
printed, in several volumes, from Padua, Italy. 

During the course of the Venice Congress, two special meetings were 
attended by the undersigned as delegate of the ACPA. The Fédération 
Internationale des Sociétés de Philosophie (not unreasonably shortened 
to FISP) held one general assembly and two council meetings. FISP 
is an operative organization, in charge of arrangements for these quin- 
quennial congresses. Each country is entitled to be represented by 
two delegates from its national association only. In the ease of the 
U.S., these were Professors McKeon and Schneider. However, your 
delegate was recognized as the representative of an international asso- 
ciation and participated in the deliberations and voting. The newly- 
elected FISP president is Felice Battaglia, a well-known Catholic 
scholar. It was voted to hold the next Congress in Mexico City, in 
1963. Any support which the officers and members of the ACPA can 
give the Mexican organizers of this Congress will not be misplaced; 
several European speakers were cool to the notion of a site outside 
Europe. 

The other meeting was the business session of the Union Mondiale 
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des Sociétés Catholiques de Philosophie. Fathers Grindel, Thro, Nash 
and Siwek attended this session, as well as the undersigned as vice- 
president. This World Union, to which we pay annual dues of twenty 
dollars, requires some explanation to our membership. It is simply a 
working group of some forty Catholic philosophy societies from all over 
the world. Most of these are small “clubs” of 15 to 25 members—as 
such not eligible for direct membership in FISP. Many prominent 
Catholic philosophers belong to them but to no national associations. 
They are dependent on the World Union for representation in FISP 
and for participation in International Congresses. Replacing Father 
I. M. Bochenski, as Secretary of the World Union, is Father M. Roesle, 
University of Fribourg, Switzerland. It is by virtue of the fee paid 
to the World Union that the ACPA holds membership in FISP. Our 
contribution also assists several of the smaller Catholic societies to keep 
in touch with international events in philosophy. In my judgment, we 
are ably represented at European conferences by the President of the 
World Union, Msgr. L. De Raeymaeker of Louvain. The amount of 
our annual fee is small in comparison with the expense we would incur 
in sending a special delegate to the various organization meetings in 
Europe. 

Respectively submitted with thanks to the officers and members of the 
ACPA for their appointment of the undersigned as delegate, and for 
the financial assistance provided by our Association. 


Vernon J. BourKE 


PHILOSOPHY IN AUSTRALASIA 


Last year our past president, the Rev. Allan B. Wolter, O. F. M., 
made a tour of universities in Australasia, particularly Auckland 
University College and University of Canterbury in New Zealand, 
University of Western Australia at Perth, University of Melbourne, 
University of Sydney, New South Wales University, University of 
Queensland, Australian National University and University of Adelaide. 
Of their courses Father Wolter notes that “for the most part Aus- 
tralian undergraduates tend to specialize at an earlier stage than do 
students in the United States whereas at the graduate level more time is 
given to research. Despite the emphasis on the sciences and practical 
arts, there is considerable interest in philosophy. Due to the inter- 
change of professors and students with England, it is understandable 
that the Australasia scene reflects the attitudes of contemporary British 
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philosophy. There is little or no interest in continental existentialism, 
whereas the issues raised by the logical postivists of the Vienna Circle 
and the British analysts are still of current concern, though there is a 
growing interest in problems of ethics, philosophical theology and meta- 
physics that parallels the English revival in these fields. While the 
remarkably extensive primary and secondary system of parochial schools 
makes it possible for virtually every Catholic to obtain a Catholic 
education at these levels, there are no Catholic universities. The phi- 
losophical development of Catholics has been affected in a twofold way. 
On the one hand, a purely Thomistiec or scholastic philosophy finds little 
favor outside the ascetic circle of the seminary. On the other hand, in 
the universities there is more vigorous exchange of ideas between 
Catholics and non-Catholics. Following St. Thomas in spirit rather 
than ad litteram, they have attempted to rethink traditional problems 
in a current context. Rather than engaging in any purely textual or 
historical studies of the scholastics, they seek to read the broad out- 
lines of Aquinas’ philosophy into men like Wittgenstein. His Philo- 
sophical Investigations is perhaps the most talked about book in Aus- 
tralian philosophical circles. Significant in this connection is the fact 
that a governmental periodical devoted almost exclusively to en- 
lightening the populace on political issues or public works departed 
from its usual procedure this year to print an entire issue on Ludwig 
Wittgenstein.” 


New Marirain CENTER at Norre DAME 


A center for philosophical research honoring Jacques Maritain will 
be established at the University of Notre Dame, the office of the 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., University president, announced 
recently. The writings of the celebrated Thomist philosopher will be 
systematically indexed and catalogued at the Maritain Center. In a 
statement Fr. Hesburgh predicted that the new University unit, to be 
housed in the campus library, will become a place of “ significant 
philosophical activity and publication.” It will also serve, he said, as 
a kind of international clearing house for the students and friends of 
Maritain and his work. Father Hesburgh’s office also announced the 
appointment of Dr. Joseph W. Evans, associate professor of phi- 
losophy, as direetor of the new Maritain Center. Associated with him 
will be the Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., professor of philosophy, and 
Frank L. Keegan, assistant professor in the University’s General 
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Program of Liberal Education. A board of consultants, composed of 
both American and European scholars, will be named later in the year. 


Locat CONFERENCES 


The annual meeting of the North Central Regional Group of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association was held on October 17, 
at the College of St. Scholastica in Duluth, Minnesota, under the local 
chairmanship of Sister Mary William, O0.S8.B. The morning meeting 
was a general discussion of critical thinking. The afternoon meeting 
consisted of a paper by the Rev. Eleuthére Winance, O.S.B., of 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, entitled “ Philosophy in 
Chinese Culture.” 

The Maryland-District of Columbia Conference held the first meeting 
of the academic year at Catholic University of America on November 
14, 1958. Dr. Thomas P. MecTighe of Georgetown University spoke on 
the subject of “Galileo.” The second meeting was held in December, 
also at Catholic University, Mr. Richard MacDonough Frank of the 
department of Semitic and Egyptian language at Catholic University 
spoke on “ The General Field of Arabian Philosophy.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The Institute for Philosophical Research, under the direction of 
Mortimer J. Adler, is now engaged in the preparation and writing of 
the second volume of The Idea of Freedom. The first volume, pub- 
lished last September, described the whole project, outlined the dia- 
lectical method being employed, and presented the first fruits of that 
method applied to the study of twenty-five centuries of thought and 
discussion about freedom. Five distinct freedoms were identified as 
subjects of controversy, but the first volume went no further than 
marshalling the evidence to show which authors were in topical agree- 
ment about each of these five subjects. The second volume will attempt 
to show the disagreements that exist in each area of controversy, and 
also to present such debate of the issues as has occurred in the literature. 
It is hoped that the second volume will be ready for publication by 
the end of 1959. 

The Loyola University sponsored a symposium on “ The Emergence 
of Personality in Ancient Society” on Thursday, November 6 in the 
grand ballroom of Lewis Towers of the University’s downtown campus. 
Dr. E. A. Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania spoke on “ The 
Relation of the Individual to His Family,” Dr. George B. Mendenhall 
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of the University of Michigan on “The Relation of the Individual to 
Political Society,” the Rev. Louis Zabkar of Loyola on “ The Relation 
of the Individual to His Cult,” and Rev. John L. McKenzie of West 
Baden College on “ The Person as Self-Conscious Individual.” 

Ohio State University was host to a Medieval Conference on October 
31 and November 1, 1958. There were four lectures on the Fourteenth 
Century, covering the fields of languages, the fine arts, philosophy, 
and history. One of the lecturers was Professor Theodor Mommsen 
of Cornell University. Interested medievalists may write Professor 
Frank Pegues, Executive Secretary of the Mediaeval Conference, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Mademoiselle Susanne Mansion of Louvain, who is at present Chef 
de Travaux of the University of Louvain’s Institut DeWulf-Mansion, 
will be a Fulbright guest lecturer in philosophy for the second semester 
at the University of Detroit. Mademoiselle Mansion is well known for 
her Le Jugement d’Existence chez Aristotle and her other works in the 
text and doctrines of Aristotle. She will be available for a limited 
number of lecture engagements. Interested parties should contact the 
Rev. James V. McGlynn, 8. J., Department of Philosophy, University 
of Detroit. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, is presenting a course 
in “ Modern Philosophy from Descartes to the Present” by television 
on the Minnesota Private College Hour. Thirty-two telecasts were 
given between September 1958 and January 1959. The lecturer was 
Fr. Ernest Kilzer, a past president of our Association. Two semester 
credits could be earned by successfully completing the course. Four 


paperbound textbooks from the Mentor Philosophers series were used. 


One examination is given and two 1000 word written reports on the 
readings were required. This new venture in the field of philosophy 
will be watched with much interest. 

Two members of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
Mr. J. Paul FitzGibbon of Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, 
Mass., and Dr. Robert M. Barry of the College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minn., were Fellows at the Danforth Foundation Conference on 
“Problems in Meaning in Religious Discourse,” which was held from 
June 29 to July 11, 1958, at the University of Minnesota. 


CuHarues A. Hart, 


National Secretary 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Book Reviews 


A History of Philosophy. By Frank Thilly. Revised by Ledger 
Wood. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957. Pp. 
xx -++ 678, with index. $6.50. 


A History of Philosophy. By Carmin Mascia, T.O.R. Paterson: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1957. Pp. 513, with index. $5.00. 


An often expressed need among teachers of philosophy is for an 
adequate and satisfactory text book in the history of philosophy. Two 
books are here considered which may meet the requirements of many 
teachers. 

A History of Philosophy by Frank Thilly has been a successful text 
for over forty years. First published in 1914, it was revised by Ledger 
Wood in 1951 and again in 1956. Three reasons are given for the 
remarkable vitality of Thilly’s work, (1) the objectivity and impar- 
tiality of his historical attitude, (2) his orderly integration of thinkers 
within philosophical movements and (3) the clarity and simplicity of 
his style. A few words are in order about the first quality. Although 
Thilly’s personal philosophical commitments were to idealism and 
rationalism, he did not allow these to color his exposition of other 
systems. The present revision retains this rigorously objective attitude, 
while recognizing that 
It is, however, impossible to eliminate the personal element altogether: 
to some extent the historian’s preconceptions inevitably sbine through his 
work. They manifest themselves in many ways: in the emphasis which he 
places on particular philosophies, in his conception of what constitutes 
progress and decline, even in the amount of space devoted to different 
thinkers, All this is unavoidable. (p. 5). 


The principal criticism of systems is provided by the history of phi- 
losophy itself, for “a system is incorporated, transformed, supple- 
mented, or superseded by its successors, its errors and inconsistencies 
are brought to light, and it is often made the starting-point of new 
lines of thought” (p. 5). There is evaluation and criticism of systems 
in this manual, but it is done with scholarly competence and reserve. 
Thanks to this scholarly objectivity, the book may safely be put into 
the hands of undergraduates. 
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Readers of this review will be interested especially in the author’s 
treatment of Christian philosophy. A sixteen page summary of 
patristic thought up to Augustine is particularly well done. St. Augus- 
tine’s doctrine is treated in seven pages; it is quite satisfactory as far as 
it goes, but there are three unfortunate omissions. Augustine’s proof 
for the existence of God, the illumination theory and the seminal reasons. 
The chapter on the formative period of scholasticism is done in broad 
but deft general strokes, which emphasize the main philosophical prob- 
lems and tendencies of the time. Such a treatment may be helpful to 
those teachers who because of lack of time cannot treat this period in 
more detail. 

The study of St. Thomas’ philosophy is given in ten pages. As such, 
it can be little more than an outline of so vast a system. A few 
inaccuracies of expression can well be overlooked in the context of 
the author’s otherwise faithful exposition of Thomism. In fact, it is 
this very faithfulness and objectivity on the part of a non-scholastic 
author which arouse the admiration of the reader. The reverent atti- 
tude toward St. Thomas’ system—‘ developed and perfected, in a 
masterly manner,” “the greatest system of Catholic thought that has 
ever existed” (p. 226)—is in happy contrast to the scornful rejection 
by a Bertrand Russell. 

Lack of space has limited the treatment of St. Bonaventure to one 
page and that of Scotus to six. Nothing is said of Scotus’ doctrine of 
formalism and the univocity of being. 

The exposition of Greek philosophy is well done, although without 
going into great detail. There is a good introduction on the origin and 
development of early Greek thought and a fine preliminary survey of 
Greek philosophy, corresponding to the author’s own divisions in his 
manual. A laudatory paragraph on Aristotle’s genius and influence is 
noteworthy as an indication of the objective attitude of the book. 


Aristotle’s claim to the title ‘master of those who know’ can easily be 
substantiated. He occupies an unique position in philosophy by whatever 
standard we may judge him, breadth of learning, originality, or influence. 
Superlatives cannot be avoided in estimating his importance in these res- 
pects (p. 118). 


The greater part of the manual is concerned with modern philosophy 
since the time of the Renaissance: 400 pages, as compared with 269 
given to Greek and medieval philosophy. The last 100 pages deal with 
contemporary philosophy in three chapters: idealistic tendencies; realis- 
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tic tendencies; pragmatism, positivism and analytical philosophy. Each 
section of the book is complete with bibliography of both primary and 
secondary sources. 

Fr. Mascia’s book is written with a special view of the very real 
difficulties inherent in teaching history of philosophy. Therefore, the 
manual contains a number of valuable pedagogical helps. The book is 
arranged in sixteen chapters, following a clear and uncomplicated 
division. Before each chapter there is an outline of the matter to be 
treated, and after the chapter, a summary, extending in some cases to 
as much as seven pages. These summaries are noteworthy for their 
accurate and concise statements of the leading doctrines of the phi- 
losophers studied. Each chapter contains a select bibliography for the 
purpose of further study. 

The most original and interesting feature of the book is the author’s 
concern with tracing the development of philosophical thought, the 
“ Golden Thread ” of truth. Each contribution throughout the centuries 
to the golden thread of the perennial philosophy is indicated by light 
face italics. This device, in our opinion, enhances the value of the book 
immeasurably. After completing the whole course of history of phi- 
losophy, the author gives a conclusion of eight pages, which summarizes 
the philosophical patrimony of the ages. The typographical device for 
indicating the development of though gets cumbersome in several places 
where a number of pages (e.g. eight in the chapter on Aristotle) have 
to be printed completely in italies. This makes for difficult reading. 
Although the system of italics is excellent in those chapters where they 
are merely occasional and should be retained there, yet perhaps some 
alternative device, such as the use of the European type quotation 
marks, could in a future edition be used to indicate more extensive 
contributions to the golden thread of philosophy. 

Fr. Mascia’s concept of history of philosophy emphasizes the tracing 
of philosophical progress and regression. He notes the duty of the 
historian to reconstruct objectively the thought of the philosophers, 
prescindng from truth or falsity. Only after such impartial exposition 
will it be possible to proceed to “external criticism.” Criticism and 
evaluation are necessary in order to follow the gradual development of 
the perennial philosophy. 

The Wolffian division of philosophy is accepted and followed, so 
when the author speaks of “ metaphysics,” the word must be understood 
in the broad sense as including cosmology and psychology. In accord 
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with this division, the exposition of Aristotelianism and Thomism 
begins with general metaphysics and then proceeds to cosmology and 
psychology. 

Since this book is intended for the use of undergraduates, the author 
has kept his treatment clear and uncomplicated, He has emphasized 
the over-all, synthetic view of the development of philosophy, without 
unnecessary detail. Therefore, he ordinarily does not bring up his- 
torical difficulties or controverted interpretations, although he sometimes 
indicates divergent opinions by a footnote. 

The period of Greek philosophy is covered in 129 pages. The author 
traces with precision the main problems faced by the Greeks and 
accurately evaluates the solutions and attempted solutions that they 
offered. The clarity and order of this exposition are noteworthy. 
Some 100 pages are devoted to the treatment of patristic and scholastic 
philosophy. The question of universals is given in one and a half 
pages; the same amount of space is given to St. Anselm and Abelard. 
Four pages are devoted to St. Bonaventure and eight to Scotus. There 
is no treatment of Suarez. The book is equally divided, so that the 
second half covers modern and contemporary philosophy. 

It can be readily seen that Fr. Mascia has cut down the course of 
history of philosophy to the essentials, in order to produce a practical 
manual that can be covered in one year. In our opinion he has done an 
excellent job of condensation and has given us the only type of manual 
of history of philosophy that can fruitfully be taught in two semesters, 
one that is synthetic in character. Even those teachers who have more 
time at their disposal will find this book useful as a framework for 
their primary course; thereby time can be gained for selected readings 
of primary sources, which many have found to be the most satisfactory 
method of teaching the history of philosophy. 

A comparison of the Thilly-Wood and Mascia manuals is difficult. 
Each contains valuable features. And each labors under the necessary 
limitations of brevity. We may apply a phrase of St. Thomas to a 
condition that seems intrinsic to manuals of history of philosophy: Ex 
hoc quod aliqua breviter dicuntur magis solent esse obscura. Neither 
of these books can be self-taught; both of them are good instruments 
for the use of a teacher. In general, a teacher who is inclined toward 
an analytical type course will probably prefer Thilly-Wood; one who 
tends toward synthesis will probably choose Mascia. The ultimate test 
of any manual is given by classroom use, Thilly-Wood has already 
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passed that test. We feel that Fr. Mascia’s book will be equally 
successful. 
Metvin A. C. P. 


Immaculate Conception Monastery, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


An Introduction to Western Philosophy. By Russell Coleburt. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. xiv-+ 240, with 
index. $4.00. 


On the dust jacket of this book the publishers inform us that the 
book was written because the author “got tired of saying ‘ There’s 
nothing I can suggest’ when asked to recommend a general book on 
philosophy for beginners.” Perhaps we attach too much importance to 
this statement, but we do have misgivings about attempting to write a 
text on any subject without being aware of the existing materials. 
Perhaps this may account for some of the points where we find our- 
selves in disagreement with the author. 

In his introduction Coleburt says that the main justification for this 
book is that the “ beginner should be given a quick look around by the 
amateur.” We will agree that an Introduction should give the beginner 
a quick look around. We will also accept Coleburt’s classification of 
himself as an amateur and note that his book has the advantages as well 
as the disadvantages of an amateur. On the positive side we note that 
the amateur is conceded a certain freedom of movement not granted 
to the professional. He can thus write in an agreeable, narrative style, 
with a certain disregard for systematic thought and philosophical fact, 
and, so long as he maintains his status as an amateur, he cannot be held 
to strict account. 

Coleburt moves easily through his presentation of western phi- 
losophical thought in an engaging style that holds the reader’s atten- 
tion. If we are to judge an Introduction by the degree to which it 
maintains a high pitch of interest and arouses the beginner’s curiosity 
to pursue further the study of philosophy, then he must be accorded 
an excellent rating. 

However, this easy narrative is not, we feel, free from philosophical 
defects. In the first instance, the table of contents suggests, and the 
contents confirm, that Coleburt considers metaphysics to be the first 
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seience in the order of learning, and the other branches of philosophy 
are treated as applied metaphysics. We had hoped that this division 
of philosophy was buried long ago. 

Proceeding to Coleburt’s division of philosophy, and treating each 
division historically, as he does, we think there are many serious errors 
of omission. Thus, in the first part, “ The One and The Many,” we find 
a very brief glimpse at pre-Socratic thinkers, followed by a more 
detailed treatment of Socrates. Just how this chapter on Socrates 
forms a part of the problem of the one and the many escapes us, 
dealing as it does with his life and his moral theories. Plato receives 
a longer and very sympathetic treatment, which is followed by « shorter 
and not quite so sympathetic survey of Aristotle. In the final chapter 
of this first part our guthor makes a hasty nod of recognition to 
Augustine and Anselm in order to arrive more quickly at Aquinas. 
We were, for obvious reasons, surprised to find the problem of the 
one and the many in Thomas reduced to the five ways for proving the 
existence of God, with a very few notes on the nature of our knowledge 
of God. After Thomas there is no further discussion of the problem 
which still concerns philosophers. We had the feeling that the first 
part ended without having arrived at a statement of the problem of the 
one and the many. 


The second part, “ The Nature of Man,” has three chapters which 
would compare roughly with psychology, ethics and social ethics. 
Again the presentation is historical, and again we encounter a rather 
limited selection of authors without actually focusing their thought on 
the central problem. In chapter 6, “ Man in Himself,” which is the 
psychological problem, we find that Coleburt goes from Plato to 
Aristotle to Aquinas, this time without a nod of recognition to any 
other philosopher. Space permitting, we shall return for a brief 
comment on some points in this chapter. In the next chapter, dealing 
with the nature of human actions, besides a view of Aristotle and 
Aquinas, we are introduced to the ethical theories of Mill, Bentham 
and Kant. In the final chapter of this part, “Man and Society,” the 
author is content with a brief discussion of Hegel and Marx. 

This completes what might be considered an introduction to sys- 
tematic philosophy. The remaining two parts are concerned with some 
philosophical problems and a brief discussion of some contemporary 
theories, more especially positivism and existentiatisms. Again we note 
a tendency of the author to omit relevant theories and authors. One 
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gets the impression at times that he is passing over or hurrying 
through a particular philosopher, or school, in order to arrive more 
quickly on safer and more familiar grounds. This appeared particu- 
larly true in the twelfth chapter which he calls “ The Modern Dicho- 
tomy.” The reader can almost “feel” himself pushed rapidly along 
to a discussion of existentialism. We readily recognize the right and 
the necessity of an author to be selective. However, we do not grant 
that entire areas and schools of thought can be omitted without giving 
the beginner, for whom this book was written, a distorted view of 
philosophy. This may well be one of the pitfalls of the author who 
attempts to write a book of a general nature but in the light of specific 
questions. 

To consider all the doctrinal points of disagreement with Coleburt 
would require more space than we have available. We shall, therefore, 
rest content to fulfill a promise to return to the sixth chapter on “ Man 
in Himself.” This chapter falls short of being an introduction to 
philosophical psychology, since it is concerned primarily, almost exclu- 
sively, with the nature of the human soul and its immortality. The 
author accepts without question the Avicennian interpretation of Aris- 
totle that the active intellect comes from without man, and that this 
alone is immortal. He, therefore, concludes that there is no phi- 
losophical justification in Aristotle for the immortality of the soul (pp. 
87-88). If we were to take but one passage of Aristotle we might 
have a textual justification for this interpretation. For in III De 
Anima, V, 430b, 17 Aristotle says that the soul in the sense of the 
active intellect is “separable, impassable, unmixed. . . .” However, 
if we compare this with II De Anima, 2, 413b, 27, where Aristotle says, 
in speaking of the intellectual soul, that “it seems to be a widely 
different kind of soul, differing as what is eternal from what is perish- 
able, it alone is capable of existence in isolation from all psychic 
powers ”; and if we further compare I De Anima, 1, 403a, 10 where 
he says “If there is any way of acting or being acted upon proper to 
soul, soul will be capable of separate existence,” we feel that it must 
be concluded that Aristotle considered the human soul itself to be the 
principle of immaterial operations ascribed by Avicenna to a separate 
substance, and since the operations are independent of matter the soul 
itself must have its existence independently of matter; the soul is, 
therefore, immaterial and immortal. This agrees with the opinion of 
St. Thomas as expressed in his commentary In III De Anima, Lect. X. 
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Parallel passages from other works of both Aristotle and Thomas could 
be cited to support this position. Coleburt thinks that St. Thomas 
resolves the difficult problem of the immortality of the soul on the- 
ological rather than philosophical principles. 

Very briefly we should indicate a few points where we feel that 
Coleburt can be seriously questioned. Thus, we question his statement 
(p. 64) that Plato gives a much clearer idea of universals than does 
Aristotle. We could find no justification for his statement (p. 94) 
that for Aristotle, “in the last resort the rightness of an action depends 
on circumstances.” While it is true that Aristotle quite correctly 
considers circumstances to be important, he never makes the morality 
of an action depend completely on them. We question the apparent 
identification (p. 134) of the proper sensibles of Aristotle with Locke’s 
secondary qualities, and the common sensibles with the primary qual- 
ities. There may well be points of comparison, but it certainly is not 
the intention of Aristotle, for whom both the proper sensibles and the 
common sensibles are per se sensibles. Perhaps our prejudice for 
Aristotle is just as strong as Coleburt’s prejudice for Plato, but we 
find it difficult to pass without comment his statement that “Aristotle’s 
system was too rigidly scientific to be a philosophy by which men could 
live. Plato had the distinction of being the one pagan philosopher 
who found room for love.” (p. 204). 

With this pleasant thought of love we shall terminate this appraisal 
of this book. If this reviewer has appeared to take a critical view 
throughout, it is in the interest of truth and with the hope that errors 
might be corrected in subsequent publications. The author’s pleasant 
style united with philosophical -xactness would be a welcome addition 
to philosophical literature. The interesting manner in which Coleburt 
presents his thoughts on western philosophy should arouse interest and 
encourage the beginner to pursue further the study of philosophy. If 
this is realized, its publication will not have been in vain. 


Linus J. McManaman, O.S.B. 


St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas 
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The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence. Edited by H. G. Alexander. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. lvi +- 200, with 
index. $4.75. 


Many English translations of Leibniz contain selections from his 
famous correspondence with Samuel Clarke. Presented in skeletal 
form, however, these letters may fail to convey to the present-day reader 
either their full significance at the time of first publication (1717) or 
their impact on subsequent philosophy. Hence Professor Alexander 
of Manchester University has done a notable service in preparing this 
edition. For one thing, it is a complete presentation of the text, 
including Clarke’s informative dedication and his appendix, which 
contains illustrative passages from Leibniz’ other writings. For his 
part, the modern editor furnishes a solid introduction, which explains 
the historical circumstances of the exchange, the main doctrinal points 
at issue, and the development of the problem of space and time from 
Newton to Kant. Alexander enhances the usefulness of his edition by 
also printing relevant extracts from Newton’s Principia and Opticks, 
along with letters by Leibniz, Newton, Wolff, Bernoulli, and Princess 
Caroline. The result is a compact model of how to go about preparing 
an adequate modern edition of a philosophical source. 

The exchange began in 1715 with a provocative letter from Leibniz 
to Princess Caroline, in which he bluntly states: “ Natural religion 
itself, seems to decay (in England) very much. Many will have human 
souls to be niaterial: others make God himself a corporeal being.” 
Locke is cited as the source of materialism concerning man, whereas 
Newton is held responsible for materializing our notion of God. 
Leibniz has in mind the view that God uses a sensorium and that the 
absolute attributes of space and time belong to His nature. 

Thus it was Leibniz who deliberately extended his bitter controversy 
with the Newtonians over the discovery of the calculus and the nature 
of gravity into the field of natural theology. His satirical remark that 
the Newtonian God is an imperfect workman, who must tinker at times 
with his product, certainly struck home and made Newton stress in 
other ways the perfection of God. But Newton himself did not feel 
confident enough to enter this phase of a philosophical controversy, and 
hence placed his case in the competent hands of Clarke, noted as the 
Latin translator of the Opticks and as Boylean lecturer on God’s exis- 
tence and attributes. Clarke soon took the offensive by recalling how 
he depended on Newton’s natural philosophy for proofs about God. 
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He added that the Leibnizian sufficient reason leads to divine deter- 
minism and that the other Leibnizian principles contradict the empirical 
evidence and the mathematical explanations. Specifically, he cited 
Torricelli in favor of a vacuum, noted the bearing of experiments on 
relative and absolute motion in favor of absolute space, and pointed 
out the hopeless inadequacy of Cartesian-Leibnizian vortices by com- 
parison with Newton’s mathematical system of the planets. Voltaire 
and other leaders of the Enlightenment saw in this correspondence the 
defeat of rationalism at the hands of Newtonian natural philosophy, 
and Kant used it as point of departure for his theory of space. 


JAMES COLLINS 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Communism and Christianity. By Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co., 1957. Pp. xii-+- 242. $4.00. 


Although the comparison of Christianity and Communism as com- 
peting world views can hardly be considered a novelty, the “ Com- 
munism-a-Christian-heresy ” theme suggested by Toynbee and others 
has occasioned many a re-examination of the Marxian and Christian 
views of man and history, Fr. D’Arey, who exhibits an admirable 
familiarity with the literature involved, examines the essence and appeal 
of Marxism, the comparable answers given by the competing systems 
to such fundamental questions as ethics, authority, the end of history, 
and the role and limitation of historical materialism in democratic 
society. 

The author, though cognizant of the importance of economics in 
Marx’s thought, is not primarily interested in this aspect of the 
problem, although he does feel that it is entirely gratuitous to assume 
that the productive forces of nature can produce human happiness. 
He shares Hodges’ opinion that Marx was seen by Lenin himself, not 
merely as the heir of British political economy and French socialism, 
but primarily as the heir of German philosophy. 

Fr. D’Arcy examines the appeal of Marxism as a “ universal mec- 
hanism of ealeulable processes,” and considers its ambivalent character 
as a mystique involving the intangibles to which it theoretically denies 
existence, and as an inevitable process of purely materialistic factors. 
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Communism, of course, has never quite justified the necessity of the 
hortatory approach to the masses if the determining economic factors 
are by their nature ineluctable. The recognition of necessity, to which 
Marxian freedom is largely confined, should logically concern itself 
with a “truth” to be recognized, rather than with a goal to be achieved. 

Another inconsistency highlighted by the author is Marx’s pretension 
to scientific respectability, despite his evident accommodation of reality 
to a contrived dialectic that is neither scientifically respectable nor 
philosophically demonstrable. Fr. D’Arcy is at his best in his critique 
of the dialectic, seeing in it something of an idée fixe which ignores the 
legitimate demands of every branch of knowledge to its own technique 
and method. 

He sees Marxism also compelled by its materialistic suppositions to 
recognize no essential difference between human affairs and physical 
phenomena, The act of will itself implies a knowledge capabie of 
directing nature itself, but Fr. D’Arey sees in this Hegelian notion a 
freedom which “ goes far beyond what materialist principles can allow.” 

The simplisme which renders Marxism suspect is also seen as the 
secret of its appeal to contemporary man in search of an integral 
vision. All of the answers with catechetical brevity are provided to 
problems in economies, psychology, historical development, and political 
science. Moreover, despite its theoretical atheism, there is the messianic 
fervor and religious sense of dedication which defy explanation by 
merely “ caleulable processes.” 

Fr. D’Arey’s little volume, written in his characteristically attractive 
style, is happily free of the rhetorical anti-Communist idiom to which 
we have become accustomed; but it is unhappily free of the documen- 
tation to which his more meticulous readers have also become accus- 
tomed. It is probable that the lecture-style format suggests a more 
popular approach that the author had in mind. He might also be 
suspected of being over-generous in asserting that Communism, like 
Christianity, has “the interest of society and the world at heart,” and 
for suggesting that the colorful Abbot Joachim of Flora was “a 
faithful adherent of the Church.” David Riesman is incorrectly iden- 
tified on page ninety-one in what is obviously a typographical error. 

Fr. D’Arcy’s chief contribution in these provocative essays is to 
illustrate the inadequacy of Marxian theory rather than to catalogue 
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the tyranny of Marxian practice. He has done his job well, and his 
book is to be recommended. 
Rosert Paut Monay, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Themistius: Commentaire sur le Traité de Ame d’Aristote. 
Traduction de Guillaume de Moerbeke. Edition critique et 
étude sur l’utilisation du Commentaire dans l’oeuvre de saint 
Thomas. Par G. Verbeke. Louvain: Publications Univer- 
sitaires: Paris: Editions Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1957. Pp. 
xcii + 321. Belgian francs, 450. 


Until recent years William of Moerbeke has been a shadowy figure 
mentioned vaguely in histories as the maker of readable versions of 
Aristotle for Thomas Aquinas. Painstaking work by Pelster, Birken- 
mayer, A. Mansion, Minio-Paluello, Vansteenkiste and others, has re- 
moved some of the obscurity from William and his work. In 1946, 
Martin Grabmann brought out a monograph (G. di Moerbeke O. P. il 
traduttore delle opere di Aristotile [Rome]) which gathered what was 
then known about Moerbeke and added new information. Briefly, this 
Dominean scholar of Flemish origin was sent to the missions in the 
Greek orient about the middle of the thirteenth century. There he 
perfected his Greek and translated, about 1260, Aristotle’s treatises On 
Animals (Thebes) and Alexander of Aphrodisias’ Commentary on the 
Meteorologica (Nicea). William was brought to the Papal States, 
early in the 1260’s and was turning out Greek-Latin translations and 
revisions, sometimes at Orvieto, from 1266 to 1271. He is listed in 
documents of the period as Papal Penitentiary from 1265 to 1278. 
Much of his time was put on producing Latin versions of Aristotle, 
Plato and the Greek Commentators. In 1278 Moerbeke was named 
Archbishop of Corinth and he lived until 1286. 

It was in the decade 1262-1272 that St. Thomas Aquinas produced his 
commentaries on Aristotle, using some of the older Latin versions and 
some of Moerbeke’s texts. The Antiqua Latin text of Aristotle, printed 
in Renaissance editions and reprinted in more recent publications of the 
works of Aquinas, is not precisely the text commented on by Thomas, nor 
is it exactly the Moerbeke version. It is, as the Germans say, a 
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Kontamination of older and newer translations of Aristotle circulating 
in the thirteenth century. Indeed, thirteenth-century MSS of the Latin 
Aristotle are often hybrid combinations of old and new versions, Pelster 
has shown, for instance, that St. Thomas used a pre-Moerbeke transla- 
tion of the Physics at the start of his exposition of that work, and 
switched to the Moerbeke version in lectio 2 of Book II. (My introdue- 
tion to the forthcoming English translation of, St. Thomas On the 
Physics, by R. Blackwell and his associates at John Carroll U., will 
deal more thoroughly with this point.) 

Much more work remains before we will be able to identify all of 
Moerbeke’s versions (some are translations, some are revisions of earlier 
translations) but the present edition of Themistius’ paraphrase of Aris- 
totle’s De Anima, as latinized by William, is a long step forward. 
Verbeke has edited the seven books of Themistius, On the Soul, using 
a Toledo MS as his base and seven other known MSS as checks. The 
Louvain editor considers MS 47-12 of the Biblioteca Catedral, Toledo, 
to be the oldest available text, apparently copied from the Moerbeke 
original at Viterbo about thirteen years after the translation was made. 
The Toledo text gives the date of William’s translation: “ Expleta fuit 
translatio hujus operis anno Domini 1267 decimo kalendas decembris 
Viterbii.” So, we have here a solid date (Nov. 22, 1267) for one portion 
of Moerbeke’s activity. The dating is confirmed by other evidence. 

No reviewer can say much about the quality of an edition of a 
previously unedited text, unless he has access to all the codices used by 
the editor and has spent some years working on them. Frankly, I am 
not in that enviable position. Verbeke is a well known scholar (his 
study of the pneuma theories in Greek and Patristic thought has been 
very favorably received) and we have every reason to think that his 
text of Themistius is accurately edited here. His apparatus offers: (1) 
variants from the other MSS; (2) notations of differences between the 
Latin and Greek text (the latter is edited by R. Heinze in Commentaria 
Graeca, V,3). At the bottom of Verbeke’s pages, we are supplied with 
references to, and quotations from, St. Thomas’ Expositio de Anima 
and De unitate intellectus, which show the influence of Themistius. 
Marginally, the edition records the corresponding pages in Heinze’s 
Greek text, and in Aristotle’s De Anima, with Bekker pagination. Two 
indexes, Greek-Latin and Latin-Greek, complete the work. The book is 
of value to students of Greek philosophy, of the entry of Aristotelianism 
to the thirteenth century, and of the writings and thought of Thomas 
Aquinas. 
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On the point of utility in Thomistie studies, mention should be made 
of the introductory material. Verbeke prefaces the text with four 
essays: I. Themistius and St. Thomas’ Commentary on the Soul; II. 
Themistius and St. Thomas’ De unitate intellectus; III. Moerbeke’s 
Translation; and IV. The Manuscripts. The first two studies are 
especially interesting to students of Aquinas: they run to more than 
fifty pages and contain precious information on St. Thomas’ methods 
of commenting, use of other commentaries, relations with Moerbeke, 
and on the chronology of Aquinas’ work as a commentator of Aristotle. 
Verbeke is able now to suggest certain revisions and corrections of the 
study published in 1932, by Marcel De Corte, on the relations of 
Thomas and the works of Themistius. The first book of Thomas’ In 
Aristotelis de Anima is a reportatio; it has been known for some time 
that it was directly influenced by Themistius’ paraphrase but the other 
two books were thought to be free of such influence. Verbeke demon- 
strates that Thomas consulted Themistius through all three books. It 
further appears that Thomas commented orally on Book I (Viterbo, 
1268) and wrote his exposition of the other two books (Paris, 1269 or 
later). If this is correct, other precisions on the dates of Thomas’ 
commentaries on Aristotle may now be made. 

This is a first-class piece of work, a credit to the scholarship at 
Louvain, and an excellent inaugural volume for the Corpus Latinum 
Commentariorum in Aristotelem Graecorum. 


VERNON J. BOURKE 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louns, Missouri 


The Scholastic Analysis of Usury. By John T. Noonan, Jr. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 432, with index. $9.00. 


The Scholastic Analysis of Usury is an example of solid scholarship 
which should long remain the definitive work in its field. A monumental 
and authoritative book, it fills a gap in the history of one aspect of 
medieval thought, a gap heretofore inadequately stopped by a series of 
often good but always fragmentary considerations of some part of the 
subject. There have been monographs and articles on the scholastic 
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theory of usury from restricted points of view or concerning restricted 
periods of time; this is the first work that attempts to cover the subject 
with anything like completeness. 

Through formal training in philosophy and in law and through ser- 
vice in government agencies, the author is well equipped to handle a 
subject involving philosophy, theology, law, economics, and polities. 
In the final paragraph of the Introduction he sums up what he is and 
what he is not trying to do: 


A simple history, this study acquires its interest only from the interest 
of the ideas it investigates and its value only from the value that inheres 
in the intellectual life of the past. At least I find no single lesson, nor any 
simple thesis. The study does not attempt to demonstrate either the 
futility and inconsistency or the wisdom and logic of the scholastic position. 
If the reader finds this position inadequate, he will do so from the texts 
presented; if he finds it essentially coherent and basically sensible, he will 
do so on a full presentation of the evidence. The study does not try to 
condemn the present by extolling the morality of the past, nor to slur the 
past by praising the economic insights of the present. Nor do I have a 
favorite theory to establish on the connection of religion and capitalism. 
What the study suggests is the interaction of the intellectual and the 
economic, of religious demands and business pressures, Similarly, the 
presentation of the evidence may insinuate that sometimes the scholastics 
were inane formalists, sometimes astute economists and wise moralists. 
But the reader who wants a single point of view, an all-explaining formula, 
or a demonstration of a theorem, must consult other treatments of their 
efforts. Here attention is directed at the intrinsic interest of this intellec- 
tual enterprise of the scholastics, the only detailed and comprehensive 
philosophical effort in history to explore the requirements of justice in the 
credit operations central to commercial life. 


Part I covers the scholastic theory of usury, as developed chiefly by 
eanonists and theologians, from 1150 to 1450. It shows the consistent 
concern to develop a purely philosophical explanation of the injustice 
of taking a profit on a loan, and the lack of any general agreement on 
the details of the explanation; it distinguishes carefully the considcra- 
tion of the just price from that of usury; it follows the controversies 
over extrinsic titles to interest, a form of compensation for some damage 
suffered by the lender; it explains the difficulties caused for the usury 
analysis of this period by the approval of various types of partnership 
and census (a form of annuity); and it discusses the problem raised by 
deposit and exchange banking. In summary, 


After three hundred years of debate and limited exploration there was no 
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single scholastic theory . . . the lack of a unified theory led to control of 
some types of credit while leaving open other channels for investment... . 
Probably the chief economic result of the prohibition was to restrain con- 
scientious Christians from entering the small-loan market and to stimulate 
a greater use of risk-sharing investments than might otherwise have 
occurred. 


Part II examines “the modifications and revisions which the later 
scholastic writers made in the medieval theory of usury” from 1450 to 
1750, and attributes these to greater commercial prosperity, to new 
analyses of the transactions involved, and to a kindlier attitude toward 
the financier. In particular, it considers the impact, on the earlier 
positions examined in Part I, of the acceptance of the triple contract 
(involving insurance), of implicit contracts, and of institutional lending, 
as well as the impact of the development of new and less strict ideas 
on the census, on titles to interest, and on exchange banking and a 
market in money. Each of these rather complex topics is developed at 
considerable length. By the end of this period, 


. it has become clear that the formal usury rule has no application 
in a multitude of situations, ... It would be perhaps impossible to think 
of a transaction involving the extension of credit at a moderate profit 
which could not have been justified in terms of the revised scholastic 


analysis. 


Part III forms a very useful epilogue. Its first chapter outlines the 
doctrines on usury (called a “countertheory ”) of Calvin, Molinaeus, 
Salmasius, and Maffei. The second chapter brings up to date the eccle- 
siastical position on usury. The third chapter examines critically some 
theses, related to the subject of usury, of such historians as Troeltsch, 
Endemann, Tawney, Lecky, and Belloc. In view of the frequency with 
which various aspects of the scholastic theory of usury are misunder- 
stood by influential historians, this final chapter is particularly timely; 
it will make future misinterpretations of the kind dealt with here even 
less excusable. 

The merits of this book are many and important. As a “history of 
thought,” it offers a closely reasoned and well articulated analysis of 
frequently difficult and complex doctrines on a subject of immense 
historical and moral importance. And it does so with sufficient scope 
to present the full historical development of the scholastic analysis of 
usury rather than any single cross section. This accomplishment is 
made possible by the author’s access to and use of the works of such 
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important but little known theorists as Henry of Hesse and Conrad 
Summenhart, as well as those of the more widely known moralists. 
There is also evident a wide, though not completely exhaustive, knowl- 
edge of the voluminous secondary literature on usury. And besides the 
careful and scholarly handling of texts, there are many admirable his- 
torical essays, for example, the explanation of the personal effect of the 
ecclesiastical prohibition of usury (pp. 35-36), of the scholastic method 
of citing authority (p. 139, n. 21), of the changing attitude to credit 
after the Middle Ages (pp. 200-201), and of the reasons for the highly 
formal and subtle reasoning of the scholastic moralists (p. 280). 
Finally, and very happily, the demands of accuracy and the techni- 
calities of the subject are not allowed to interfere with a clear and 
readable prose style. 

The weaknesses of this book are few and less important. On p. 24, 
n. 21, and passim, the Vivés rather than the Leonine edition of the 
Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas is used. On p. 57, the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas on fungibles and consumptibles is so seriously 
abbreviated as to appear somewhat distorted. And the categorical 
statement on p. 118 that “ it is clear beyond all doubt that St. Thomas 
rejects completely the claim of compensation for profit lost ” is open to 
serious question on an analysis of the texts concerned. Finally, the 
proofreading, while generally excellent, slipped on p. 25, 1. 10 (poly- 
gamy is not “ dictated” by even a secondary natural law); on p. 129, 
3rd last line (“ are ” should be “ is”) ; on p. 209, 8th last line (“ closed ” 
should be “ closer ”) ; and on p. 217, n. 61, col. 2, 1. 14. 


HERBERT JOHNSTON 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Hundred Years of Philosophy. By John Passmore. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 523, with index. $5.25. 


This book, as its author states, promises more than it offers in two 
ways. (1) It restricts itself to the schools and trends, the discussions 
and controversies, principally in the fields of epistemology, logic and 
metaphysics over the past century (the ‘hundred years’ being roughly 
from the mid-nineteenth century to the present). We are advised that 
this self-imposed restriction is simply an economy measure and not 
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meant as an affront to such branches of philosophy as ethics, aesthetics, 
philosophy of religion, social philosophy or philosophy of law. (2) It is 
written “from an English point of view, so far at least as that is possible 
for an Australian.” (The author is a Reader in Philosophy at the Aus- 
tralian National University; has written two other works on philosophy, 
one an appreciation of Ralph Cudworth, the other, Hume’s Intentions; 
and has contributed a number of articles to the Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy). On this score he has “ deliberately chosen to be insular,” 
with a kind of insularity, however, that does not rule out an occasional 
continental tour or a slightly more extended stay in the United States, 
without in either case, as he puts it, “ going native” (p. 7). While, 
then, a good deal is written in point of fact about American and conti- 
nental philosophers, the story is told not as an American or a Frenchman 
would write it. His criterion for determining what was to be included, 
what excluded, what philosophical personalities to be treated or omitted, 
and indeed, the space to be allotted to each was precisely this: “To 
what extent have the ideas of this writer entered into the public domain 
of philosophical discussion in England ” over the past century? “ Would 
the reader of Mind or The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society be 
likely to encounter his name?” It is his purpose, then, to set forth, 
not an annotated catalogue of all philosophical schools, but a “ history 
of controversy ” as it affected the British mind during these hundred 
years. In only one case is there a conscious deviation from this purpose 
and that is his excursion into existentialism in the final chapter. This 
is treated, in spite of the fact that it still lies only on the periphery 
of British philosophical consciousness and “stands to British phi- 


losophers for continental excess and rankness” (p. 459), in the hope 
that it may bring into sharper focus what he regards as “the funda- 
mental opposition between British and Latin-Teutonic philosophy.” 
In this opposition it is clear where the sympathies of Passmore lie. 
This insularity of view, though humorously enough reminiscent of the 
newspaper poster announcing a fog in the British channel: ‘ Continent 
isolated,’ is defended as being rather less than that of philosophers on 
the continent, for Passmore makes the point that at least in the sphere 
of logie and epistemology it is the continental philosopher who is insu- 
lar, for whereas the British philosopher knows his Descartes, his 
Leibnitz, his Kant, the continental philosopher is likely to be almost 
wholly ignorant of Berkeley, Hume and Russell; and while it is 
difficult for a British-trained philosopher to read with patience the new 


continental ontologies, it is beeause he feels “the latter simply ignore, 
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do not attempt to answer empiricist criticisms of Cartesian rationalism 
and German idealism.” Be that as it may, the author’s frankness is at 
least refreshing. 

With obvious and gratifyingly successful objectivity in his recounting 
of what the British mind—i. e., the professionally philosophical mind— 
has considered important he draws one through a veritable welter of 
philosophical controversy. It is not surprising that the controversies 
should be dominantly epistemological—for British empiricism has 
always been such in its emphasis. Only to a slightly less degree are 
they logical in character, with the growing stress on mathematical logic; 
whereas metaphysical speculation has been, if not bypassed, at best, a 
sorry ‘tagalong’ determined by the epistemological outlook. 

In barest outline we can touch upon scarcely more than the headings 
of this understandably voluminous work. Starting from Mill’s phe- 
nomenalism and British empiricism the author passes on to the mid- 


nineteenth century materialism, naturalism and agnosticism of men like 
Tyndall, Huxley, Clifford, Spencer and Haeckel whom he labels as 
scientific publicists rather than philosophers, yet whose work had con- 
siderable impact on the development of philosophy (much, as he says, 
in the way the existence of an underworld affects the lives of respectable 


citizens who never venture into it, p. 46). Reaction against this, as well 
as against empiricism is set forth in the resurgence of idealism and the 
movement towards the Absolute in men like Caird, Green and Bradley. 
The influence of American pragmatism and its European analogues on 
the British mind is dealt with at length. Then we see the reaction 
against the reduction in all this of ‘ things’ and ‘facts’ to the subjec- 
tively dependent and the psychologically instrumental, in the movement 
towards objectivity in knowledge, typified in the thinking of G. B. Stout 
(under the influence of Brentano, Meinong and Husserl). 

Much space is devoted to the new developments in formal logie and 
the ready acceptance in England of the works of Peirce, Boole, Schréder, 
Peano, Frege, Hilbert, Ackermann and Lukasiewicz, culminating in the 
monumental opus of Russell and Whitehead, prepared for by Moore’s 
attack on logical idealism of the Bradley-Bosanquet type—though these 
directions in logie were regarded in some quarters as alarming and were 
not without their critics. 

Meanwhile “the tangle of problems that goes by the name of epis- 
temology ” is ever present, with idealists in bewildering varieties and 
realists and empiricists seeking to cut the Gordian knots. The situation 
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is not helped much when idealism as cast in “a more orthodox form ” 
e. g., by Stout, is searcely recognizably different from realism (p. 312). 
Terminological barriers labeling schools seem to be breaking down but 
with little clarification of noetic issues and less real concordism. Nor 
do the myriad forms of new realism and critical realism show the way 
out of the impasse. One almost wishes the recommendation of Lotze 
were heeded when he said, “ The constant whetting of the knife is 
tedious if it is not proposed to cut anything with it,’ and added, the 
thing to do is to seek knowledge itself, rather than anxiously to inquire 
whether and how knowledge is to be obtained (p. 47). Perhaps British 
philosophy would be far better off if a moratorium on epistemological 
discussions were declared. 

The influence of physicists on the current of philosophical thinking 
in general and on natural philosophy and the philosophy of science in 
particular is brought out in a chapter on “ Natural scientists turn 
philosophers.” Amidst the divergencies of views that have philosophical 
implications this much seems clear that they regard themselves “as 
bringing expert knowledge to bear upon disputes they would at one 
time have dismissed as ‘barren metaphysies’” (p. 333). And the 
surprise is that “in an age in which metaphysics is generally spurned 
by professional philosophers” Eddington and Whitehead (the latter 
regarded by many as “ the outstanding philosopher of our century”), 
though mathematicians by training, are what Passmore calls “ meta- 
physicians through and through.” 

The disrepute, however, into which metaphysicians have fallen is little 
eLanged in the British mind and is surely indicated by the disparaging 
description by which they are alluded to in the chapter “ Recalcitrant 
Metaphysicians.” This may or may not be Passmore’s personal view, 
but as a faithful historian of philosophical controversy he presents it 
as the attitude of a large section of British thinking in the matter. 
Little wonder, then, that short shrift is given to neo-scholasticism. The 
uncompromising verdict is that, “ Most of the better known British and 
American philosophers . . . have ignored neo-scholasticism, just as they 
have ignored dialectical materialism, on the ground that it is an ideology 
of an organisation rather than a product of the free workings of the 
philosophical spirit” (p. 318). Strange bed-fellows of common enemies 
does philosophical controversy, no less than war, make! (The author 
had made the same conjunction between dialectical materialism and 
neo-scholasticism earlier in his book on p. 42.) 
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If there is one thinker more than any other who has dominated 
British philosophy in the last quarter of these hundred years it is 
surely the late Ludwig Wittgenstein. Some four concluding chapters 
in this book reveal that influence, not alone at Cambridge where he 
taught for nearly twenty years after the publication of his Tractatus, 
but throughout England and on the continent as well, particularly in 
the development of logical positivism in the Vienna circle, in the stress 
on logic, semantics and methodology, and in the stimulus he provided 
(by reaction) for the fashioning of ordinary language philosophies. 
It is indeed not only the young Cambridge set who danced “to the 
syncopated pipings of Herr Wittgenstein’s flute” as Broad remarked 
(p. 352). The “philosophical gambols” have without doubt been 
remarkable. But one wonders, as Passmore has observed when acknowl- 
edging “the astonishing degree of virtuosity ” displayed, e. g., by John 
Wisdom “ if their very ingenuity has not had the effect of persuading 
philosophers that something had gone wrong somewhere” (p. 360). 
And one wonders if a Wittgenstein redivivus would recognize himself 
in his philosophical progeny. 

This book is extremely informative. The author shows himself 
possessed of an amazing amount of knowledge that reveals the extent 
of his researches and his familiarity with the sources. Moreover it is 
well and interestingly compacted with rich bibliographies in every area 
treated. This reviewer would recommend, however, (and the author is 
looking for critical suggestions) that a clearer and truer insight into 
logical positivism might be obtained if, disregarding any instinctive 
antipathy to the source, and breaking through his self-imposed insu- 
larity by a crossing of the Irish Sea, he should read the penetrating 
articles on the subject by C. B. Daly in volumes 23 and 24 (1956 and 
1957) of the Irish Theological Quarterly. He might be surprised to 
discover not only a Thomist answering empiricist criticism on empirical 
ground, but also the extent to which St. Thomas was himself an 
empiricist. 

Francis X. MEEHAN 


St. John’s Seminary, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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American Humanism. By Howard Mumford Jones. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. xvi-+ 108. $3.00. 


This slender volume by the distinguished Chairman of the American 
Council of Learned Societies is the fourteenth in the series generally 
entitled, World Perspectives. According to Ruth Nanda Anshen, editor 
of the series, “it is the thesis of World Perspectives that man is in 
the process of developing a new consciousness which, in spite of his 
apparent spiritual and moral captivity, can eventually lift the human 
race above and beyond the fear, ignorance, and isolation which beset 
it today. . . . Thus World Perspectives endeavors to define that 
ecumenical power of the mind and heart which enables man through his 
mysterious greatness to re-create his life.” Some of the contributors to 
the series have been Jacques Maritain, Konrad Adenauer, Lewis 
Mumford, Fred Hoyle, Erie Fromm, Paul Tillich, Denis de Rougemont 
and Fr. Martin C. D’Arey, 8S. J. 

The perspective that Jones examines is American humanism and the 
hope it offers to the world. Understanding humanism as essentially a 
concept of knowledge values and of the nature of man, the author 
concentrates on trends in United States higher education. He says that 
early American humanism was an inheritance of the Renaissance and 
the Enlightenment in which the source and goal of all knowledge was 
the glorification of man and that the unification of knowledge lay in its 
classical foundation. However, this integrating principle gradually 
failed because America, unlike most of the countries of Europe, had 
no geographical roots in the Roman Empire. With the fragmentation 
of knowledge came the rise to prestige of the “expert” or the 
“ specialist in his field.” Concomitantly, the value of knowledge as an 
end in itself perfective of man was replaced by a value based on the 
usefulness of knowledge in everyday affairs. 

Distressed by these conditions in publie schools, American educators 
have tried to correct the situation by organizing knowledge into the 
sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities. The latter, according 
to Jones, includes philosophy, literature, the languages, history and the 
fine arts. The unity of knowledge is supposed to be preserved by 
requiring a portion of the humanities in every course of study. The 
author finds this remedy unsatisfactory because the humanities are also 
taught by “ experts’ who, isolated in their own specialisms, are often 
ignorant of and sometimes hostile to the other branches of knowledge. 
Furthermore, even the humanities are valued chiefly for their utility 
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rather than as founts of pure truth. Consequently, the picture given 
in this book of American humanism today is that of an attitude which 
glories in the dignity of man, but misunderstands the nature of knowl- 
edge and its function in preserving that dignity. 

Jones’ solution to this problem has three features, They are the 
continued stress on the dignity of man as already found in American 
humanism, a two-fold division of learning into knowledge of man and 
his affairs and knowledge of measurable things, and the teaching of 
all knowledge humanely, i.e., with emphasis on its contribution to the 
dignity of man. In this way the author hopes to eliminate the disinte- 
gration of knowledge and reorient learning to its proper goal, the glory 
of man. This type of humanism, he claims, has the best survival value 
in the present world. 

The author, an eminent scholar, gives an accurate view of the intellec- 
tual climate in the United States today. His experiences as a former 
Graduate Dean at Harvard enable him to offer stimulating observations 
about the departmental system in American colleges and the per- 
formance of graduate schools of arts and sciences in the United States. 
His book is optimistic in tone and raises penetrating and important 
questions. What is the effect of American culture on the world today? 
How account for the fragmentation of knowledge in the United States? 
What caused the rise of expertise? What is the source of the dignity 
of man? But the answers are disappointing and interspersed with 
sometimes glib, sometimes vague comments. 

Jones recognizes that theology could unify knowledge, but, in his 
view, humanism is essentially secular, He acknowledges that phi- 
losophy could be an integrating factor, but it has failed because the 
philosophers have become narrow “ experts.” However, Jones does not 
see that this expertise in philosophy is only a symptom, The real 
sickness is the neglect of metaphysics ir. modern philosophy. Again, 
the fragmentation of knowledge may have contributed to the glorifica- 
tion of the specialist, but it seems that a deeper cause is the abandon- 
ment of the notion of absolute truth. The criterion of scholarliness 
then becomes, not the understanding of reality, but the quantity of 
studies in any particular field. To offset this fragmentation, a twofold 
division of knowledge is offered which the author admits is not exclusive 
because it rest on subjective points of view. In educational matters 
subjective classifications tend to increase confusion and to generate 
misunderstandings. 
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In regard to the dignity of man, which is the essence of all humanism, 
Jones writes: “The dignity of man, like free will, cannot be satis- 
factorily defined.... It consists, apparently, in an inner consciousness 
of individuation. I am I, and nothing can shake me in the deep 
conviction of myself; .. .” (p. 102). The author, while claiming that 
humanism need not be anti-religious, nevertheless, emphasizes that it is 
secular, non-religious, or non-theological. Yet in his last paragraph he 
asserts that this humanism will help to make the will of God prevail. 
It is difficult to understand how such a result can come from an outlook 
that does not even include God, let alone His will for man. Herein 
lies the central weakness of the whole book. It tells the reader that 
the spirit of American culture is American humanism and the founda- 
tion of American humanism is respect for the dignity of man. But as 
a source for the latter there is nothing more than man himself. It 
would be far more enlightening to say, as another writer does, that the 
universe is intelligible only in terms of man and God; man only in 
terms of God; and God is intelligible in Himsélf. 


Sister Mary Epwin DeCovursey, S.C. L. 


Saint Mary College, 
Xavier, Kansas 


A Christian Philosophy of Life. By Bernard Wuellner, S. J. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. ix 
+- 278, with index. $4.25. 


This is the third book from the pen of Fr. Wuellner in about as many 
years. It both fortunately and unfortunately shares the merits and 
the defects of the two previous works, Dictionary of Scholastic Phi- 
losophy and Summary of Scholastic Principles. The merit of the first 
two was in offering a popular presentation for the novice in philosophy. 
It is because of this very fact that they do not entirely satisfy the more 
critical eye. While a different type of work as far as content is con- 
cerned, this third book must also be classed as a popular presentation. 

As is stated in the preface, the purpose of the book is to examine one 
theme, human life, and in doing so cutting across the traditional 
branches of philosophy (psychology, ethics, ete.). One may say it is an 
attempt to present a “ philosophy of life” in the sense found in the 
German word, Weltanschauung. The point of view is Thomistic, though 
the author claims the philosophical arguments must be accepted or 
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rejected strictly on the basis of the evidence he presents. How success- 
fully he accomplishes his intended purpose will be the concern of this 
review. 

In the second chapter the author briefly poses the universal questions 
which affect all men. It is the work of the remaining eighteen chapters 
to propose solutions to these questions. Because of the magnitude and 
depth of the problems he sets out to attack, it is only possible to touch 
upon a very few of them here. If it seems that this reviewer is being 
only adversely critical of the work under discussion, it is because of 
limitations of space; there are many statements of great value for even 
the professional philosopher. 

In the chapter on the nature of life, the author states that the soul 
is the specific part which not only differentiates a living body from a 
non-living one, but distinguishes one type of life from any other type. 
This granted, it would be interesting to know what evidence he could 
give for his statement that a robin and a rhinoceros each has a specifi- 
eally different kind of soul. Further, while life has not been synthesized 
in the laboratory, the author’s statement that it could not be done seems 
to this reviewer too much of an a priori judgment. 

The discussion of the supreme goal of human life is traditional. 
While admitting that God is abstractly the one and same goal for all 
men, he might have pointed out that concretely all men do not seek God 
as their supreme goal. With regard to the classical problem of natural 
desire and natural end, he concludes that there is no natural end for 
man, but he does this only by introducing theological considerations. 

As is the case with many Thomists, the author has not appreciated 
fully enough the genuine insights of the existentialists from Augustine 
to Marcel. While the human person is an intellectual and free being, 
this intellect is a finite one, and this freedom is a conditioned freedom, 
that is, the human person is a being which lives and acts out of and 
in a situation. 

The role of religion in the life of man is given its rightful place, but 
the meaning of religion is reduced too much to religion as religious life 
or religious experience. A more phenomenological analysis in which 
religion would be seen as following upon the existence of an object 
(God) deserving of worship would seem to be somewhat more exact. 

When one comes to the sphere of human life which one may more 
strictly call “ political,” one wishes the author had developed a little 
more fully two problems of critical concern today: first, the relations 
of person and the common good; second, the relations of Church and 
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State, especially as they exist in a pluralistic society such as the United 
States. 

Generally speaking, the best chapters of the book are the concluding 
four where the author develops the contribution of Christianity to a 
philosophy of life. The one on the place of suffering in human life is 
particularly excellent. 

Apart from these criticisms of special issues, two criticisms of a more 
general nature remain to be made. First, the author states in the . 
Preface that the book will proceed on the basis of strictly philosophical 
arguments. This is almost never done. Throughout the book, data 
from theology is brought in before the philosophical argument is begun, 
and out of which the philosophical argument proceecs. The instances 
of this fact are too numerous to detail. Let only the fact that the 
existence of a Christian God is assumed and never demonstrated suffice 
as an example. If the author had said at the outset that he was pre- 
senting a “Christian philosophy ” this would have been justified, but 
to claim strictly philosophical arguments when they are not such is 
another thing. Second, when the author’s argument is moving on a 
strictly philosophical level, he is assuming a number of things about 
reality which he does not really prove. For example, the intrinsic 
rationality of the universe and the ability of the human intellect to 
know this universe objectively. Again, while every philosopher may 
have his assumptions, let us call them by that name. In spite of these 
many criticisms, the book is yet highly recommended to the general 
reader who is seeking an overall picture of the Christian attitude 
towards the reality which is man. 

JAMES WIELAND 

Villanova University, 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 


Moral, Aesthetic, and Religious Experience. By Theodore Meyer 
Greene. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 141. $2.75. 


Given his basic Kantian principles, Theodore Meyer Greene has, 
I believe, constructed a valid neo-Kantian exposition of the problems 
of man’s probing into the nature of the moral, aesthetic and religious 
experiences. In these 1957 Brown and Haley Lectures, given at the 
College of Puget Sound, he ta is his thesis that Kant’s inquiries 
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into these matters were fruitful to the degree that he remained faithful 
to the method and propositions enunciated in the Critique of Pure 
Reason. 

In pursuing his hypothesis, Greene chooses to interpret Kant’s concept 
of the noumenal in terms of the concept of value, calling it the 
“dimension of value,” and making it the key to satisfaction with the 
radically mysterious character of the phenomena of the good, the 
beautiful, and the divine, which become recreative approximations to 
absolute value. 

Greene disagrees with Kant that beauty is merely subjective, and 
indicts him with a basic unfaithfulness both to his whole critical method 
and to the basic reality of the noumenal order, The objective character 
of beauty is defined, according to Greene’s thesis, by its singular 
uniqueness, by virtue of its own aesthetic logic, the logic of value rather 
than the logic of phenomenal fact. 

The religious experience, like those of the good and the beautiful, 
must be considered in terms of its own proper character, i.e., an 


“ awe-ful response to the holy.” The emphasis is upon the spirit with 
which one approaches the real, in humility and dedication, in order to 
achieve a rapport between man and God. Through initial faith we 
accept reality and desire to unite with it; as we grow more aware of 
the real mystery, we develop resultant faith, which is enlightened and 
primary, a faith that God is himself. 

The chief value of these lectures is, in my opinion, their insistence 
on the fundamentally mysterious (or noumenal) character of reality, 
viewed as value, and upon the acceptability of such mystery. In spite 
of certain fundamental differences, Greene seems to be offering much 
the same solution as Maritain puts forth in his doctrine of “ Knowledge 
by Connaturality,” and since the need is the same, both solutions are 
forced by a like configuration to take on a similar form. 

The philosopher must rejoice in the unknowability of “ things-in- 
themselves,” precisely because he can achieve his proper identity only 
to the degree that the being which he seeks to know is greater than his 
mind. Greene has done us the distinct service of pointing out the 
positive aspects of Kant’s noumenal approach, while carrying out this 
approach more perfectly as it is applicable to the mysterious spheres 
of beauty, goodness, and faith. 

Rosert O’SHEA 

Villanova University, 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 
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